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Cracker’s Neck 
by 
BEN HILBUN 


My boyhood memories center in one quaint nook in Jones County, where 
courageous but uneducated pioneers reared families on small farms hewn out 
of sweeping forests of long-leaf pine. These people, living close to Nature, 
wooed her with an ardor approaching reverence, ‘and out of the : mys erious 
Everywhere. gathered signs and symbols which influenced their thoug] ts and 
actions. 


This little community rok the shape of a triangle. Leaf River on the west 
and Big Creek on the east formed the sides, while the base was a communit: 
line, north of which in early days lay an unbroken wilderness of pines that re- 
fused growth to any other trees save dogwood ‘and ‘honeysuckle. The latter 
scrambled drunkenly along zig-zagging brooks that threaded the neatly moulded 
valleys. Colloquially the community was, and still isknown as Cracker's Neck, 
a designation inspired by the fact that it witnessed many hangings of deserters 
who fell into the hands of Confederate Cavalrymen during Civil War : days. 
Hence, the fame of Newt Knight, commander of the deserters' army, and the 
Free State of Jones,which is erroneously supposed to have seceded from the 
Confederacy. 


The Wades, Knights, Ellzys, Powells, Pitts, and Hilbuns in unknown se- 
quence, came originally from the Carolinas, driving their ox teams we stward; 
and after fording Big Creek, they pitched camp. Finding the surroundings 
abundant with wild game, clear murmuring streams, fertile soil, and a dis- 
play of flora riotous enoughto satisfy the restless spirits of these people, — they 
staked out homesteads and during the ensuing years blended their unpredictable 
personalities into a hemmed-in society spiced with quaint and wholesome lore. 


There was nopatternfor these settlers, no design to follow. They followed 
individual instincts in creating homes, farms, schools and churches. They 
viewed these patterns from retrospect. | dey, 


The appearance last year cf Ben Hilbun's William Flowers Hand marked the 
removing of a literary light from under an administrative bushel where it had 
been all but concealed these many years. Amongst the litter of old shoe boxes, 
tattered brown envelopes, and faded manila folders that pass for Ben Hilbun's 
personal files there have turned up, as the result of his recent shift in of- 
fices, some pieces, both in poetry and prose, that prove that Mr. Ben has not 
spent all his time making speeches and administering; he has possessed his own 
literary soul withal. Herewith is a manuscript recently salvaged. All but two 
pages of it went through the Lee Hall fire, but its writer has grudgingly a- 
betted the reconstruction of the missing portion. In its present form it is 
hoped that this will be the first of a series of Piney Woods recollections 
that a busy and somewhat reluctant writer will contribute to the Mtssisstppt 
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Uncle Daniel Wade, always called '"'Uncle Dan'l," was one of the first to 
darethis wildernessto stay his hand. He built his home, a one-room split-log 
affair with side rooms, on the bank of Big Creek, a scant fifty yards from the 
stream that purred restfully when it was low and roared savagely when the 
flood waters overflowed its winding channel. The kitchen stood apart from the 
house. It was a split-log affair, too, but smaller. It was built as a separate 
unit, as a kind of fire insurance policy for each part of the house against the 
other. The cracks were "chinked" with mud, shutting out the winter's cold 
and the summer's heat. Fireplaces, almost as wide as the houses, monopo- 
lized one end and over the bed of coals, kettles sang and pots crooned out a 
symphony of corn pone, turnip greens with hog jowl, black coffee that would 
"float an iron wedge, "and savory sweet potatoes that were baked in the ashes. 


Uncle Steve, representing a later generation, improved on Uncle Dan'l's 
structure by connecting the house and kitchen with a covered board walk built 
at flood level. The walk and roof were widened mid-way to accommodate a 
bored well, from which Aunt Meadie could draw a bucket of water ona rainy 
day without getting wet. This innovation wasthe source of lively neighborhood 
comment, some of which was none too complimentary. Then as now righteous 
envy provoked whispered criticism, and some of the neighbors even accused 
Aunt Meadie of being "biggety and better'n us."' To this Aunt Meadie's only 
answer was cold indifference, except when now and then she'd let it drop that 
she was "beholden" to no one. 


Such were the humble homes of people who were shut in from all the world 
without and who lived under the ever-present consciousness of an uneven fight 
for the very necessities of life, even for life itself. Very little news seeped 
in from the outside world, and this lack of knowledge of what lay behind the 
limited horizon of Cracker's Neck created certainfears and superstitions from 
which sprang a folklore typical of its creators. Yet, these people possessed 
a sense of humor that was daring in its expression of their hopes and fears, 


Naturally, there were ghost stories of the eeriest sort, the kind that made 
half-grownboys dive into bed, cOver upcompletely, and lie so still and breathe 
sO sparingly that heart-beats sounded like the drumming of hoofs on frozen 
ground. Most of these stories had their setting in abandoned cemeteries, old 
fallen-in houses pinned down by trees and vines, churches new and old, or any 
spot where violent death had overtaken a saint or a sinner. The sinner's story 
always made a better tale, since it provided a hook upon which to hand a di- 
dactic ending. 


The weather was an unending topic of conversation and speculation. Each 
person was a weather prophet in his own right, and each arrived at his con- 
clusions on how the day would break or end by his own signs and combinations 
of signs. A new moon that sat in the sky like a silver bowl on a blue table 
cloth was a dry moon since it was in position to hold water. But if the edge 
was tilted sharply, it was known as a dripping or wet moon and therefore indi- 
cated rain. 
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Uncle Jim would wager his big silver-cased watch on its raining before 
night if sundogs dotted the sky at first dawn, while Uncle Quit stood equally as 
firm on mare tails in the early morning sky as harbingers of rain. All agreed 
that if it clouded up on a frost, there would be rain before night, and that an 
old sow carrying straw in her mouth and squealing at the same time meant 
cold weather. They planted by the full of the moon and dug sweet potatoes on 
the shrink of the moon. Their ears were trained to pick up unnatural sounds, 
their eyes quick to note the nea and their minds super-sensitive to the 
antics of man and nature. 


The cooing of the dove caused them to regard the bird with a sense of 
sacredness, for to them it was a living symbol of the flood and the passing of 
the waters from the brow of Mount Ararat. The bluebird was likewise a sym- 
bol, one of the hope and happiness and joy that came with this unerring har- 
binger of Spring. The promiscuous crowing of a rooster, especially an old 
one, meant one of two things -- company or disaster, and when company came 
by the wagon load it was both at the same time, especially if provisions were 
low in the larder. When a hen crowed, it was the pot for her in short order. 
That was aprotest against the female of the species getting out of place. Pio- 
neer women during the early days of the campaignfor woman a referred 
to suffragettes as "crowing hens." 


The*whippoorwill was associated with death and springtime. There'd be 
no more "killin' frost" after the first one called from some dark and mystic 
cove, for spring in all its grandeur wasthere to stay; so the old settlers opined. 
This bird was safe from marauding youngsters. They dared not molest one; 
for it was believed that ill luck would attend any person who took the life of a 
whippoorwill. Consequently, it was given immunity from harm even by the 
brash, cruel rapscallions who didn't spare mockingbirds and cardinals with 
their sling shots, which they, like David, wielded with deadly accuracy. 


When a whippoorwill perched on the roof of a house and began his chant 
"Chip-Ran-Away-With-The-Widow," it was as if impending tragedy had been 
decreed. ''The Whippoorwill's after me" cry had struck that home, which a- 
waited the fateful hour when some member would be stricken fatally. 


My mother told me of the time when my father} Jack, was stricken ‘with 
double pneumonia, He lapsed into a coma and all the neighbors and the doctor 
had despaired of his life. At twilight, she told me with a tone of reverence in 
her voice, a whippoorwill had lit on the roof over his bed. It called all -night, 
never letting up until daybreak, when it flew away to its habitat in the deep 
woods. That evening at the same hour it took up the watch at the same <spot 
and began calling again as ifits heart would break. At one o'clock inthe morn- 
ing it stopped, as if by signal, and flew away. Ina very shprt time conscious- 
ness returned, and we knew then that Jack would live. That whippoor‘will did 
not come back again, and'I don't remember one ever calling from the house- 
top again, she said. 
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The weather is, of course, a matter of deep concern inthe country. In 
the days when weather predictions from Washington were not available, the 
people of Cracker's Neck had to do their own predicting. Many of the folk de- 
vices for getting a jump on the weather are well known. At Cracker's Neck 
the coming of bad weather was heralded by a sow's squeal at sunset. The end 
of stormy weather was assured as soon as the birds came out and began chirp- 
ing again in the tree tops. 


Some human beings regarded themselves as weather prophets -- often with 
tongue in cheek. There was old man George Knight, who was differentiated 
fromtwo other George Knights as "Clean Neck, '' because his coat collar, -which 
rode high, kept his neck relatively clean of hirsuite, assuming an attitude of 
collossal grandeur. In the midst of a crowd who were lamenting the effects of 
extreme dry weather on the crops, he remarked, "Well, fellers, 'pears to me 
like you do needa rain. I'm orderin' one for next Wednesday evening [never 
afternoon/, and I'll try to send you a goodun." All hands laughed loud at this 
promise of the local Paul Bunyan. 


True to his predictions, a terrific cloud swirled out of the Southwest on 
Wednesday afternoon. The wind whipped the forest into a mad frenzy, lighten- 
ing's fiery tongue licked down with ear-splitting peals as it smote pine and 
oak, and thunder rattled the loose window sashes in a wild demonstration of 
power. Hail cut the corn blades into ribbons, and a veritable deluge sheeted 
the earth with water which soon prodded the slumbering streams into raging 
torrents. All remembered "Clean Neck's" promise. 


Next meeting day the usual crowd was there. Old Man George cameup 
late, with the usual greeting, ''Goodmorning, Goodmorning, Goodmorning to 
all."' The greeting was returned by an out-of-tume chorus. "Clean Neck", 
looking wise and with a magnificent twinkle in his beady eyes, asked: 


"Well, fellers, did you git the rain I promised you?" 


"Yep','' answered the group, "But we didn't orderall the hail, wind, light- 
ening and thunder we got'."' 


"I know you didn't order 'em, boys, but to tell you the truth, I had to blow 
and snort like hell to git that cloud there a-tall:." 


The farmer of Cracker's Neck was an extreme individualist. It was a mat- 
ter of honor to maintain his complete independence, to be beholden to none 
else but his peers of Cracker's Neck. When borrowing was necessary, it was 
unheard of to go to a bank. Any man of honor could borrow from the other men 
of honor in the community. There were no notes, there was no written agree- 
ment atall. All that was necessary was a man's word. If anyone resorted to 
the bank for a loan and mortgaged his place, he was to all intents and purposes 
an outcast. He was removed from the councils of the community. He could 
not raise his voice in the affairs of church or elsewhere. 
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To raise the slightest suspicion about the honor and integrity of a member 
of the community in good standing was not permitted. When my mother sent 
to borrow a cup of sugar froma neighbor, and the housewife accompanied the 
loan with the comment that it should be repaid "in full measure, '"' my mother 
immediately returned the cup of borrowed sugar in high dudgeon. Honorable 
people just did not lecture one another on rules of conduct. 


The basic philosophy of life in Cracker's Neck was one of friendly co- 
operation. This spirit motivated the log rollings and house raisings of the men 
and the quilting parties of the women. Neighborly helpfulness was best seen 
in cases where misfortune struck some member of the community. Whena 
man was sick and could not plant or harvest his crops, the community would 
do the job swiftly and thoroughly, usually in the span of one or two days. It 
was customary for the benefactors, their job completed, to line up and walk 
past the bed of the ailing person and ask how he felt before they left. This was 
part of the ritual. 


With women, quilting parties were a common occurrence. Usually such 
activities were designed to accompany log rollings. In any case, dinner 
on the grounds was an essential feature of the day's activities. Almost in- 
variably the chief item on the menu for dinner was chicken dumplings cooked 
in a cleanly scrubbed wash-pot which had been placed with its three legs rest- 
ing on new bricks. It was always necessary, of course, to guard the pot from 
dogs and flies. In the summer, the flies were scaredaway by a switch, usually 
a peach branch. Sometimes the switch would be made with paper fingers 
wrapped around a stick. Almost invariably the guarder of the pot would be a 
woman who had a squalling baby on her hip. It was her job to keep away the 
dogs and the flies while she tended her own infant. Such a task involved a co- 
ordination that was wonderful to behold. The woman could kick the daylights 
out of a hound, frighten flies, tend the baby, and still engage in conversation, 
andall that simultaneously --truly an amazing study of human synchronization. 


Log rollings and such were not all work. There was always play of a sort. 
There would be much exchange of banter and much swapping of yarns. There 
were also invariable challenges of physical strength. Two boys would dare 
each other "'to put their knuckles in the dirt." In fact, this competitive spirit, 
this desire to conquer, to subdue, to excel, was the American pioneer in his 
essential character. 


Individualism and selfassertiveness there were; but there was cooperation, 
too. Neither of these diverse qualities yielded to the other; they simply existed 
side by side in mutual respect. Infact, they do sotoday. Thus we may ex- 
plain the fact that free, self-respecting Americans can still cooperate without 
losing their identity. They are ruggedly individualistic farmers, but they 
know how to work together in farm cooperatives, in civic clubs, in joining 
together to combat misfortune and disaster. Cracker's Neck was acooperative, 
it was a civic club -- and it was all that long before these modern institutions 
were dreamed up. 
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Utopta jot Yet 
by 


GORDON K. BRYAN 


It may be, as has been suggested by some commentaries, that revelations 
of wrong-doing on the part of some public officials in this couhtry may embar- 
ras us in our efforts to fulfill recently acquired responsibilities of leadership 
in world affairs. To use a well-worn phrase, if our problem thirty-five years 
ago was to ''make the world safe for democracy," it might not be too simple to 
say that our present challenge is to "make democracy safe for the world." 
While we may be convinced that democracy is the best system yet devised 
whereby man may attain his highest potential, it would be utterly stupid to let 
the rest of the world think that we complacently assume that in our democracy 
we have achieved the long-sought Utopia. 


Of course, thinking Americans are not so naive as to make such a ridicu- 
lous assumption. But it does seem pertinent to raise the question: Have we 
unwittingly allowed the rest of the world to think that we Americans, gratified 
with our technological progress, have assumed that because of this progress 
our political and social system approaches Utopian characteristics? Much of 
what we hear and read today leaves the impression that this very idea is taking 
an increasingly stronger hold upon the minds of many foreign peoples. Such 
an impression places the United States in a very disadvantageous position in 
undertaking to bolster faltering and precariously poised institutions of free 
government in other lands. We do ourselves a grievous injustice in allowing 
others to think that we consider ourselves more perfect than we are. 


Consequently, it is quite possible that the spectacle occasioned by the rev- 
elation of corruption in public places in the United States,if accompanied bya de- 
termined, effective, and carefully publicized program to correct this situation, 
may actually place the United States in a much more favorable light in the es- 
timation of those foreign peoples whom we are trying to lead along the path of 
freedom and democracy. Especially can this be true if corrective measures 
are taken, stemming from an aroused public opinion. What better opportunity 
to dramatize the effectiveness of the democfratic system could be desired? It 
is also a splendid: opportunity to convince ourselves anew, if such is needed,of 
the soundness and efficacy of our democratic system. 


Gordon K. Bryan is professor of Government at Mississippi State College. 
He has conducted extensive research in the area of state and local government. 
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If we are to make effective use of the twofold opportunity thus presented, 
what should we do? The answer to this question is most important, for we can- 
not afford to fail in meeting this challenge successfully. For our own sakes as 
well as for the sake of those for whom we are trying to make democracy safe, 
we must succeed in facing our defects squarely and in remedying them demo- 
cratically. In so doing, we can demonstrate to the world that democracy does 
work, that it is capable of coping successfully with the complicated problems 
of the present age, and that it is not outmoded and decadent as some are trying 
so hard to make the world believe. 


What should we do? There is no simple answer for this question. No de- 
tailed blueprints can be laid out all at one time that will assure our success in 
demonstrating tothe world the adequacy of the democratic system. There are, 
however, at least two broad avenues of approach which, if carefully followed, 
should help us meet this challenge. One of these avenues lies in the field of 
international relations. The other pertains to our internal system of public 
administration. Let us first consider the second of these avenues — improv- 
ing the structure and operation of our own system of public administration. 
After all, this is basic to the problem of our international relations. 


As has often been pointed out, in a democracy the public service must op- 
erate in a political atmosphere. In addition to the implications which have 
usually been drawn from this observation, it should be recognized that the 
mere fact that the recent exposes of corruption in government were so widely 
publicized, so thoroughly aired, with no effective suppression, no official cen- 
suring of vital information, stands as powerful proof that our public service 
does operate in a political atmosphere and that the impact of public opinion up- 
on the public service has ample opportunity to be felt. 


It may be that here is a clue to some of the deficiences in our democratic 
system. For public opinion to be the ultimate controlling force in our system 
which in theory it is supposed to be, there should be a continuous interest in 
and knowledge of government and public administration on the part of the mass 
of citizens who make up our society. We are confronted, however, with am- 
ple evidence of the appalling ignorance and indifference of the average citizen 
with respect to his government and the public service. Often this attitude is 
coupled with and may be due in part to a feeling of "disgust with politics." To 
say the least, this is an unwholesome environment within which to expecta 
_ democratic system to flourish and bring forth good fruit. 


Strangely and tragically, this situation is most acute at the state and local 
level, where it might be supposed that closer contact withthe processes and 
agencies of government and the public service would engender in the citizen an 
awareness of and concern with his city, county, and state governments. Wit- 
ness, however, the neglect of the county and the comparative absence of im- 
provement in the organization and administration of this unit of local govern- 
ment and administration. Great strides have been taken in the field of munici- 
pal government and administration, and notable progress has been made ina 
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few of the states through administrative reorganization and sometimes consti- 
tutional revision to give these commonwealths a better integrated administra- 
tive structure anda more effectively coordinated administration. But the coun- 
ty remains virtually untouched by such transforming measures, 


The relatively meager attention whichis accorded the county is usually con- 
fined to condeming it as a relic of the past, as a headless monstrosity, a patch- 
work of boards and multifarious offices, and similar derogations ad nauseum. 
Most of this is admittedly true. But is it true, as some so glibly assume, that 
the county has served its day and should now be abolished? There :are those 
who will contend that the county is a bulwark of American democracy and that 
it must be revitalized and strengthened through administrative reorganization 
and expanded jurisdiction and discretion, not by half measures and borrowed 
solutions, but by plans carefully designed for its own needs. They will remind 
us that itisin the county that some of the most vital and fundamental processes 
of governmentand administration.are carried out, that here is where our elec- 
tions are conducted, our property assessed, our taxes levied and collected, 
our health and welfare services rendered, our property rights recorded, our 
vital statistics kept, our schools, hospitals, charitable and other institutions 
maintained and administered, and our courts convened. They will also -point 
out that it isinthe county that many programs of the state and national govern - 
ments have their ultimate fruition, and they will cap all of this with the asser- 
tion that the county is American government and administration "at the grass 
roots," 


Can we deny this? A decent respect for candor and objectivity requires us 
to admit that with all of its imperfections the county is still a vital element in 
our system of public administration. The county operates in a political atmos- 
phere at least as dense as that which surrounds the city, the state, and the na- 
tional areas. And, yet, the political climate of the county has failed thus ‘far 
to produce the stimulation which has permitted varying degrees of healthy 
growth and modernization in other areas of our administrative system. Iner- 
tia, indifferent acquiescence, and a tenacious clinging to the status quo seem 
to have characterized the attitude of the county citizen, often accompanied by 
outright hostility toward any gesture intended to free the county from the con- 
stitutional and statutory straightjacket in which it is bound. As if this were 
not enough, county government is cut to a uniform pattern which may fit a few 
counties here and there but which is a complete misfit for most of these "step 
children" of the American democratic system. 


When efforts at reorganization and improvement have been made, they have 
usually met with determined and sometimes successful resistance, whether at 
the national, state, or local level. To this situation the usual reaction is: "So 
what? What do you expect ina democracy?" And we usually let it go at that. 
But is it not a mistake to take such an attitude and thereby create the impres- 
sion that there is something about a democratic system that tends to preclude 
changes and adjustments which are needed to make the system more efficient 
and less costly? It is common knowledge that one of the most difficult tasks 
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imaginable in this country is to revise an outmoded state constitution. States 
have spent thousands of dollars and months of hard work on reorganization 
plans whichhave cometonaught. The Hoover Commission's recommendations 
for national reorganization have had rough sledding in Congress. In the states 
such revisionary steps have sometimes had no sledding at all. For example, 
over twenty years ago the Brookings Institution made an extensive study of 
state and local government and administration in Mississippi. The findings, 
accompanied by recommendations for reorganization and improvement, were 
published only to be shelved and forgotten. The process was repeated only a 
few years ago by a special legislative committee, which prepared a report 
containing recommendations for many sound and sorely needed changes, only 
to be met wich almost immediate state-wide opposition. 


These experiences are not new, nor are they unique. They have been re- 
peated so many times at all levels of government that they have become routine 
and somewhat characteristic, so that when some measure of success in admin- 
istrative reorganization or readjustment is achieved by some state, county, or 
city, or by some federal agency, it has great news value and usually- makes 
the headlines. Think howcarefully teachers of political science and public ad-— 
ministration across the country remind their classes of the latest score on ci- 
ty-manager adoptions, and how eagerly they recite the names of those -few 
states that have revised their constitutions within the last ten years! How as- 
siduously they proclaim the need for county consolidation, and how seldom 
they have a chance to point to such fait accompli! 


What is there about the political atmosphere in which our system of gov- 
ernmentand administration operates that tends to produce a static rather than 
a dynamic situation and that seems totolerate inefficiency and sometimes even 
corruption in the public service? We are told that positive government is the 
order of the day, and we do expect services and benefits from the public ser- 
vice in increasing measure. Why does the same political environment that 
calls for positive government and demands so much of the public service adopt 
so negative an attitude toward measures calculated to make that service more 
efficient and less costly? A society that pays lip-service to fundamental con- 
cepts and at the same time negates those concepts in action does not recom- 
mend itself to others, but merely deludes itself. 


Among other things it has frequently been suggested that, to improve the 
tone of the public service, we need a thorough reconsideration of the training 
and indoctrination that government employees receive upon entrance into the 
public service and at critical periods in their careers. The purpose of this is 
to insure that public servants know and appreciate the environment in which 
government operates and the points of ethics involved in standards of good go- 
vernment practice. This point is, indeed, well taken. A more fundamental 
approach than this is needed, however. The public service in a democracy 
cannot rise above the level of the political environment in which it operates. 
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Indeed, it should not, for in a democratic system government must take its 
tone from the political society which it serves. People cannot be taken by the 
scuff of the neck and have good government administered to them like a dose 
of medicine and still operate within the framework of democracy. 


We should certainly continue to make use of the knowledge we already have 
and push our research and inventive activities in striving to improve govern- 
mental methods and administrative techniques; but we should not content our- 
selves with that. We must rid ourselves of our habitual assumption that there 
is little we can do to improve the political environment within which the public 
service operates. Most public servants are fundamentally honest and hard- 
working men and women. If they become self-seekers, influence peddlers, 
and favor vendors, perhaps the real fault lies with the self-centered citizens 
who demand such special consideration and see nothing wrong in so doing. 
Thus, if - we really want to make our system of public administration function 
effectively in providing for the common defense and the general welfare, and 
by doing so to demonstrate to ourselves and to the rest of the world that the 
democratic system is in truth the best system yet devised for protecting the 
individual as well as for coping with public problems successfully, we must 
somehow transform the political environment within which the public service 
operates. Public employees are not the only ones who need to be indoctrinated 
in the ethics of good government practice. "We, the people" need such -indoc- 
trination, too. 


To this platitudinous-sounding assertion, the cynical sophisticate may ex- 
claim, "Let us have no moralizing here! No pious sermonizing! We must 
deal with people as they are, not as they ought to be!"" Now, the disapproving 
frown of the disciples of expertise in matters governmental and administrative 
is, indeed, an awesome thing. Nevertheless, let it timidly be insisted that in 
a democracy standards of the public service will usually seek the level of the 
society which it serves. If our concern is to raise the professional and ethi- 
cal standards of the public service, we cannot hope for much success unless 
we make some effort at improving the moral character of our society in gene- 
ral. This is admittedly a large order, and it is for that reason that we have 
shiedaway from it. It is much easier to dismiss such a suggestion as imprac- 
tical and impossible, but in so doing we overlook the fact that democracy pre- 
supposes the dignity and integrity of the individual. 


What can be done to bring about the transformation of our society so as to 
create a more wholesome political environment within which the public ser- 
vice can function? Professionals in the fields of political science and public 
administration may not know all the :answers to this question, but we can at 
least ‘give some serious thought to the problem instead of continuing to ignore 
it as being unworthy of consideration. We Americans can begin by taking a 
good, long look at ourselves. We may not like all that we see, but playing the 
ostrich will not help us. 
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For quite some time a few brave souls here and there have been telling us 
that the moral fiber of the American people is degenerating, and integrity of 
character is fading from the scene. What we once did for ourselves we now ex- 
pect others, usually government, to do for us. Only a generation ago most peo- 
ple were too self-respecting to allow their names to be included on public relief. 
or government pension rolls. Now, no such inhibition deters us, but rather it is 
regarded as the smart thing to do to get all we can, legally or not, ‘deservedly 
or not. Most people who are middle-aged and over tan remember the time when 
"an honest day!s work for an honest day's pay'' was the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, but now there is an increasing number of people who prefer to draw un- 
employment compensation whenever they can. Once business competition oper- 
' ated onthe basis of supplying better products or better services than one's com- 
petitors instead of the present system of commercial bribery, hidden charges, 
and all the other devices better known to the business world. At one time, it 
has been said, our political parties stood for something and the voter could vote 
accordingly, but now we are told they are only vote-getting organizations, "em- 
pty bottles with labels on them," interested in power and patronage and little 
else. 


Such things give the impression that we as a people are losing our sense of 
true values, that we are trying to get something fornofthing; and it should not 
require a Kefauver Committee or a Senator Williams to make us realize it. 
Perhaps we do need a Code of Ethics in Government. A Code of Ethics for 
American Society might also be needed, but merely adopting codes of ethics will 
not solve our problem. Good government in a democracy has to well upfrom 
the people. It cannot be superimposed by artificial and superficial means. 


Somehow the American people must produce the political environment needed 
to bring forth the conduct of public affairs honestly and efficiently. The ques- 
tion is: How can this be done? A beginning can be made at the very‘foundation 
of our social order in the three basic institutions: the home, the school, and the 
church. Political scientists would do well to heed the voice of historians .and 
sociologists who have been pointing for many years to the degeneration of these 
basic social institutions as vital forces in molding the character of individual 
Americans. Thus far, warnings have gone unheeded, and we are now beginning 
to be confronted with the consequences of our neglect of this vital problem. 


We have heard much about "rehabilitation" of late. Perhaps we canbegin 
the task of producing the environment needed for good government by a serious, 
well-planned program of rehabilitating the American home, school, and church. 
Admittedly this will take a long time, and much of it will fall outside the proper 
scope of governmental authority. But we face the fact that no nation has ‘long 
endured whose people have suffered moral corruption and have lost’ the 
power or the desire to distinguish right from wrong. It only beclouds the 
issue to say that no one can say what is right and what "is wrong -- that. 
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these are relative terms and therefore variable...We have recently had 
certain public officials revealed as examples of the product of that sort of 
thinking -- individuals who could not or did not care to distinguish right from 
wrong. Expediency is no suitable rule by which to determine human conduct. 
Following such a rule has brought us into our present condition. 


If it be accepted for the sake of argument that we must restore the home, 
the school, and the church to their full effectiveness in teaching individuals to 
discern right from wrong in order to produce the political environment in 
which democratic government can function satisfactorily, how can we go about. 
accomplishing sucha restoration ? How can such a fundamental movement from 
the people be sparked? Many methods suggest themselves. 


Let us first look at the home, the most fundamental institution within our 
society. Its transformation during the past twenty-five years can hardly be 
denied, for it is so obvious even to the casual observer. Integration and unity 
of the home until a generation ago resulted chiefly from economic and moral 
forces. On the economic side, the relatively self-sufficient home and family 
of the past have become increasingly more dependent upon outside sources for 
many basic needs and services, thus taking away the unifying and stabilizing 
influence of having to work together in the home to satisfy the family needs. 
An increasing number of mothers with small children accept work outside of 
the home, and this leaves an unfilled vacuum of wholesome and essential train- 
ing for the growing child. Citizens who have been denied the training of a sat- 
isfactory home are, to say the least, at a disadvantage in trying to fit them- 
selves intoa democratic society as mature and effective participants in the af- 
fairs of that society. 


Onthe moral side, the ease with which the law permits and society accepts 
divorce and the consequent disruption of the home is scarcely conducive to 
promoting the integrity of the home, but rather looms large as an influence 
tending to undermine this basic social institution. Citizens whose childhood 
was marred by divorced parents are often seriously handicapped in trying to 
take their place effectively in society. With the degeneration of the home as 
an institution designed to instil in the individual members of society qualities 
of balance, integrity, and self-discipline, the political environment in which 
democratic government must operate tends to become corrupted from within 
and the public service inescapably reflects the same deteriorating tendencies. 


Much more could be said about the American home as a factor, but what of 
the school? The three R's that used to be the solid core around which the cur- 
riculum was built have long since gone out of date and out of use. Even to 
mention this “relic'' of the past is enough to brand one as old-fashioned and 
unprogressive. However, a careful analysis of public school curricula today 
revealsno solid nucleus such as the three R's, but rather a highly flexible ar- 
ray of subjects, respectable enough in themselves, but carelessly planned and 
often more carelessly administered. Thus, the child need do little more 
than put in the alloted number of years in order to come out with a diploma 
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which may or may not indicate that he can make correct change, think a simple 
problem through, or write a decent ‘composition without too many errors in 
spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure. 


Educational standards have often fallen to an alarmingly low level. This 
probably results from many factors. For one thing, meager public school 
budgets often do not permit administrators the luxury of employing the best 
qualified teachers, but rather force them to take into their teaching staffs un- 
qualified people who have little aptitude for the work and often little interest in 
it professionally. This situation is due in large part to the unwillingness of 
public appropriating bodies to finance educational systems adequately, and this 
in turn stems ultimately from the low value placed upon education by taxpayers 
who oppose attempts to raise public school budgets. 


State departments of education in many states must bear some of the res- 
ponsibility for the inadequacy of training which children receive in many pub- 
lic school systems. Professional standards which these departments set for 
public school teachers are often based upon the number of hours of credit in 
education courses the teacher can accumulate at institutions of higher learning 
without giving much attention to the content of such courses. Also, state de- 
partments of education and local public school authorities across the nation 
seem to have accepted the theory preached in recent years by some psycholo- 
gists that for a child to fail a subject creates within him a frustration complex 
which will somehow warp his personality. Consequently, the child is passed 
onfrom gradeto grade without acquiring either the knowledge or the discipline 
that he is supposed to receive in his sojourn through the curriculum. This may 
be due in part to the overcrowding of school buildings and the overburdening 
of the teachers, which makes it administratively unwise to have many hold- 
overs due to failure. But it is highly unrealistic, and seems to violate one of 
the fundamentals of so-called progressive education that "Education is Life." 
If it is life never tohave to face frustration, we are all a long way from living.. 


Perhaps the growthof the consolidation movement contributes to this whole 
situation, too. The consolidated school is placed many miles from the homes 
of many of the pupils, who must be carried to and from school by bus. These 
buses must leave the school almost as soon as classes are dismissed for the 
day, and this makes it difficult or impossible for the pupil to be "kept in after 
school" to make up work poorly done or not done at all. Thus, scholastic dis- 
cipline in the public schools is rapidly becoming a thing of the past, and the 
child is deprived of the training that can only come by having to come up to 
carefully fixed standards. 


Thus there is created in the minds and characters of the future citizens of 
our American democracy the impression that individually they do not have to 
make the most of their abilities, but that they will somehow be swept along 
with the crowd. This idea is then carried over into life beyond the school. In 
this way we are producing a society which lacks such qualities as the joy of 
achievement through sustained and effective effort, self-discipline, and a 
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wholesome consideration for the rights of others, which alone can produce a 
political environment in which democracy can function effectively. 


Colleges and universities are failing, in many cases, to counteract these 
undesirable aspects of public school training, forced as they are to lean heav - 
ily upon enrollment for their survival. Appropriating bodies are as hesitant 


to support them with adequate funds as they are to support the public schools. 


Consequently, many of these institutions of higher learning will go to desper- 
ate extremes to keep their enrollment as high as possible. This creates a 
situation in which the college student often is allowed to "get by with murder," 
and still continue in the student roster. Inturn, this tends to deprive the stu- 
dent of that disciplinary and steadying influence which is needed to make him a 
worthy member of a democratic society. 


Lest it be said that we have thus far been rather extreme in pointing out 
some of the deficiencies of the home and school as fundamental institutions for 
the training and development of individual members of society, it may hastily 
be added that it is recognized that there are many exceptions to what appears 
to be an alarming general condition relative to these two institutions. Those 
who have come but of the atmosphere of the exceptionally wholesome and effec - 
tive home and school usually stand out clearly from tne crowd as far above the 
average in those qualities that make for effective citizenship in a democracy. 


Turning now to the church as the third basic instituticn in Americansocie- 
ty, what does it lack and in what respects does it fail to contribute to the de- 
velopment of the individual? Perhaps the church's primary defect is its neg- 
lect of its mission, namely, fostering the development of spiritual maturity in 
the individual. This deficiency is not confined to any particular denomination, 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, or other, and it seems to result when -church 
programs emphasize objectives other than the spiritual growth of the individ- 
ual. Many churches judge their success by the size of their membership and 
the proportions of their budgets, and often clergymen content themselves with 
the preaching of sermons about all manner of social, economic, and even po- 
litical topics and issues, while carefully avoiding the unpopular precepts of in- 
dividual virtue and moral integrity which are necessary for the spiritual ma- 
turity of the individual. Formalism and ritual are carefully preserved, but the 
real purpose of the church often goes unheeded. 


Like many of us, the church has often feared to be dogmatic and uncom- 
promising in the teaching of its basic concepts, and thus the individual acquires 
the habit of acting and thinking in the area of fundamental virtues as if nothing 
even here is certain, but that the end justifies the means — the end being the 
gratificiation of individual desires regardless of the consequences to selfandto 
society. As in the case of the home and the school, the church, by allowing 
itself to be diverted from its primary mission, often fails to instil in the indi- 
vidual those qualities that are essential in a democratic society, such as in- 
tegrity of character and virtue in conduct. 
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By concentration upon and possible exaggeration of deficiencies in these 
three fundamental institutions of American society, an attempt has been made 
to emphasize the need for rehabilitating the home, the school, and the church 
and of restoring them to their proper place as vital forces in American life in 
molding the character of the individual American citizen. If this can be ac- 
complished, there is hope that the social and political environment within 
which our governmental institutions and the public service operate may be 
lifted to a higher moral and functional plane, thereby enabling us more confi- 
dently to approach our responsibilities for leadership in world affairs. 


As previously indicated, there is a second avenue through which we may 
approach the challenge of leadership responsibility in world affairs. This. 
avenue lies inthe field of international relations. The complacent isolationism 
which once dominated American thinking and action in this area is dead. It is 
now generally recognized that we cannot "go it alone," and that whether we 
like it or not, we live in a world society composed of member-states virtual~- 
ly as close to and as dependent upon each other as backdoor neighbors. We 
can no longer dump our garbage in our own back yard without offending both 
ourselves and our neighbors. Nor can we blow our own horn as loudly as we 
might wish without making a nuisance of ourselves. Even sweet music tends 
to sour after a time. In short, we have to consider other nations and other 
peoples and how our actions and conduct affect them if we hope to live com- 
fortable and peaceably with them, and if we expect to inspire in them respect 
and confidence and a spirit of cooperation. 


Civilian and military personnel of the United States have been «stafioned 
for a number of years all over the world. Often little care has been taken to 
insure that this contact with foreign people will produce understanding and 
friendly feelings. Every American abroad is, in the eyes of foreign people, 
a representative of America. If he is a greedy, selfish, grasping type of in- 
dividual, the impression created in the minds of those with whom he comes 
into contact is that all Americans and the United States as a nation are greedy, 
selfish, and grasping. When civilian or military personnel of the United States 
move into a foreign community and take over the most desirable places in 
which to live, flaunt their liberal expense accounts or their comparatively 
plentiful bankrolls, the impression is that we are, indeed, as communist prop- 
aganda methodically pounds into them, an imperialistic nation. 


When tourists from the United States traveling aboard display, as often 
they do, a condescending attitude toward their foreign hosts, make slighting 
remarks about the accommodations offered in the hotels, the food and service 
in public eating places, and generally exhibit bad manners, it does much to 
undo what the Government of the United States may be trying to do in the way 
of promoting goodwill and cementing friendly relations with other nations. 
Perhaps the apparent ingratitude and even resentment indicated by foreign 
peoples at American aid through the Marshall Plan and the Mutual Security 
Program may be traceable to such behavior on the part of Americans, both as 
private citizens and as public officials. 
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The records indicate that most of the ambassadors and public ministers 
representing the United States officially in foreign countries are chosen from 
the ranks of wealthy business and professional leaders. Coming from sucha 
background, these officials often unconsciously display a lack of understanding 
and appreciation of the attitudes and feelings of other peoples and thereby con- 
tribute tothe erroneous impression that foreign peoples have of our people and 
of our nation. 


This all-too-prevalent display by Americans abroad of bad manners is 
probably due to deficiencies in their training and background. We are thus 
brought back to confront the results of failure of the American home, school, 
and church to instill sound moral principles and simple good manners in our 
people. It is a failure which weakens us both internally and in our relations 
with other nations. This situation indicates a need for a very sound and fun- 
damental program of public relations for the United States in strengthening its 
position of world leadership. 


If foreign people picture the United States as a nation of hillbillies, eow- 
boys, gangsters, and big cars; of indolent adults and insolent, bad-mannered 
children, whose fault is it? Who is to blame? Again, we are forced to ac- 
knowledge our own share of the responsibility. If we are to correct this im- 
pression and create a society which will furnish 2 political environment within 
which wholesome democratic processes can flourish, it will have to be done, 
at least in part, by rehabilitating our homes, our schools, and our churches. 
Failing in this, we place our internal system of life and of government in dan- 
ger of disintegrationfrom within and loss of respect and prestige from without. 


Potentially we have in our democratic society the best system yet devised 
by man. But Utopia? Not yet! 
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The Lure of Turley in Sievecnil. Century France 


by 
BERNERD C. WEBER 


During the sixteenty century the power of the Ottoman Turks loomed large 
in the political history of western Europe. Under the long and brilliant reign 
of Suleiman (1520-1566), surnamed by Christian writers "the Magnificent," 
the Ottoman Empire expanded until it reached the very gates of Vienna. Not 
only a succegsful general but an able administrator and legislator as well, 
Suleiman the Magnificent is easily the equal of his leading contemporaries in 


Europe -- Henry. VIII of England, “Francis I of France, and Charles V of the 


Holy Roman Empire. The rapidly growing Turkish state profoundly affected 
the balance of power in western Europe and brought about an important re- 
orientation of France toward Turkey. Francis I (1515-1547), the Renaissance 
king of France, readily perceived that the Turkish Empire provided a signifi- 
cant counter-poise to the preponderance of the power of the House of Habs- 
burg, headed by the recently elected ruler, Charles V. The importance of.the 
Turkish role in European affairs in the sixteenth century was reflected in the 
appedrance not only of pamphlet literature, which served as chronicles of con- 
temporary foreign affairs, but also in greater public interest in the reports of 
travellers to the Levant. The purpose of this paper is to discuss briefly the 
major accounts of voyages and books of description about the Ottoman state 
which were printed in France during the sixteenth century. 


La genealogie du grant Turc a present regnant written by an Italian named 
Teodoro Spandugino Cantacusino, first appeared in a French version in Paris 
in 1519. This work represents an attempt to describe fully the history, man- 
ners, government, and religion of the Turks. As the earliest book in Europe 
to be devoted entirely to this purpose, this volume has been described asa 
"monument of Orientalism in France," and for years remained a leading 
authority on the subject.1 The wealth of factual detail which it contained, par- 
ticularly in regard to the political, military, and social institutions of the 
Ottoman state, gave French readers a broader understanding of the Turkish 
Empire as it was under Bayezid II (1481-1512). 


One of the earliest pilgrim accounts of the sixteenth century concerning 
Turkey is a work by Jacques Lesaige, a silk merchant of Douai. His book, 
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printed at Cambrai in 1520, served as a guide to later pilgrims. Of greater 
interest is the report of Denis Possot of Coulommiers, who along with three 
companions set out for the Near East in the spring of 1532 to fulfill a vow. 
Possot died on the return journey, but the account of these travels, completed 
by one of the companions, was published in Paris in 1536.3 


Christophe Richer, later the first French ambassador to Denmark, pub- 
lished at the Estienne press in Paris in 1540 his Des Coustumes et Manieres de 
vivre des Turcs, supposedly based on several missions to Constantinople.4 A 
significant contribution of this work centers around the discussion of languages 
spoken in the Ottoman dominions. A writer of greater importance was Antoine 
Geuffroy, a knight of St. John and author of #stat de la court du Grant Ture 
which first appeared in 1542 in both Paris and Antwerp This volume, which 
enjoyed great popularity, seems to be based in part upon Spandugino and sev- 
eral other Italian sources.© Geuffroy's book is especially valuable for its dis- 
cussion of the seraglio and the Janissaries, and for the detailed description of 
the physical appearance and the character of Suleiman. 


A Hungarian pilgrim, Bartholomew Georgiewitz, who spent several years 
as a Turkish 8lave, fssued a-brief report best: known under its Latin title De - 
Turcarum moribus epitome.’ His writings passed through many editions in dif- 
ferent languages. Some interesting information concerning the daily life and 
habits of the Turks may be found in his narrative, and many details are given 
on the treatment of slaves by private individuals. 


Besides the above mentioned authors there was an important group whose 
visits were royally sponsored or who were closely connected with official di- 
plomatic missions in Turkey. Gabrield'Aramon served asFrench ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte between 1547 and 1554, and he had among his companions 


2 the Cambrai edition is entitled Chy s'ensuyvent les. gistes, repaistres 
et despens que moy Jasques Le Saige...ay faict, de Douay a Hierusalem... . 


3mmis work was edited by Charles H. A. Schefer in 1890 as Le voyage de 
terre sainte compose par Denis Possot. 


Beate was a simultaneous Latin edition entitled De rebus Turcarum. 


ome Rumanian scholar N.Iorga referred to'Geuffroy as-an “admirable con- 
naisseur du monde turc, et le seul que en connaisse parfaitment la langue.” 
N. Iorga, Les voyageurs francais dans l'Orient Zuropeen(Paris, 1928), p. 33. 


Srivert H, Lybyer, The government of the Ottoman empire in the time o 
Sulet man the Magnificent (Cambridge, Mass., 1913), Appendix V, pp. 310-316, 
discusses the principal Italian sources of this period. 


. my number of sixteenth century editions appeared, for the work was pub— 
lished in Paris, Lyons, Geneva, and Rome. 
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two distinguished scholars, Pierre Gilles d'Alby, an archaeologist,? and 
Pierre Belon of Mans,9 a botanist and medical scholar. Gilles confined his 
writings to scientific matters, but Belon, the naturalist, not only wrote several 
scientific studies but also published in 1553 Les Observations de plusieurs sin- 
gularitez et choses memorables...en Grece, Asie..., a widely praisedtravel book 
of the sixteenth century. Belon explored not only Constantinople and its en- 
virons but also visited Rhodes, Egypt, the Holy Land, and Asia Minor. His 
innate curiosity led him to record numerous details not usually discussed by 
other travellers. He gives an entire chapter, for example, to the raising, 
selling, and consumption of opium. Useful travel information for the benefit 
of others is also included. 


Among other travel accounts inspired by the d'Aramon embassy is the 
book written by Jacques Gassot who was sent after the ambassador with dis- 
patches in December, 1547. Asa result of his stay in Constantinople, Gassot 
prepared an enthusiastic tourist's description which was printed in Paris ‘in 
1550 under the title of Le Discours du Voyage de Venise a Constantinople, conte- 
nant la querele du grand Seigneur contre le Sophie: avec elegante description 
de plusieurs lieux, villes et citez de la Grece,et choses admirables en icelle. 
This volume provided the French reading public with an extensive description 
of the fine buildings of the Ottoman capital. Of lesser significance isthe rather 
inaccurate journal by Jean Chesneau, one of d'Aramon's secretaries, who had 
accompanied the French ambassador on Suleiman's campaign against Persia 
in 1549. Chesneau's account circulated in manuscript form and was not pub- 
lished until the eighteenth century. 1° 


Andre Thevet, royal cosmographer to Henry II of France, was another 
French traveller to Ottoman lands during the d'Aramon embassy. His Cosmo- 
graphie Levant was first published at Lyons in 1554, and represents a rather 
unfavorable view of the Turkish state. Thevet visited not only Constantinople 
but also Rhodes, Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, and Syria. His book enjoyed an 
ephemeral popularity, but the value of Thevet's judgments seem to be blurred 
by his credulity and naivete.11 


Sie wrote De Bosphoro Thracio ana De Topographia Constantinopoleos et de 
illius antiquitatibus (Lyons, 1561),two early works in the field of Byzantine 


archaeology. 


9 
See the account of Paul Delaunay, “L'Aventureuse existence de Pierre 


Belon du Mans,” Revue du XVIe siecle, IX, 251-268; X, 1-34, 125=14735 XI, 30- 
48, 222-232; XII, 78-97, 256-268. One scholar has characterized “elon as "un 
observateur infatigable de la vie populaire.” N. Iorga, op. Ccit., pe 34. 


10 me best edition is by Charles H. A. Scheffer who published this work in 
peel 1887 as Le voyage de Monsieur d'Aramon, ambassadeur pour le Roy en 
vant, 


11506 Geoffroy Atkinson, Les nouveaux horizons de la renaissance francaise 
(Paris, 1935), pp. 289-297. 
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One of the most erudite French visitors to Turkey in this period was Guil- 
laume Postel, first professor of Hebrew and Arabic at the College de France.. 
He is also the author of the first Arabic grammar in France. A noted huma- 
nist, Postel made two trips to Constantinople, one in 1535 and another 'in 1549, 
He collected Oriental and classical manuscripts for the Royal Library and 
proved himself a discerning observer of Mohammedan institutions. Postel's 
investigations first appeared in 1560 under the titleDe la republique des Turcs, 
a volume which was frequently used later by the great essayist Michel de 
Montaigne for his comments on Turkish affairs. The 1575 edition of Postel's 
works appeared with the title Des histotres orientales. This edition has the 
valuable addition of a twenty page grammar and vocabulary on the Turkish 
language with pertinent details on the principles of word formation. 12 


Nicolas de Nicolay of Dauphine was the last of the group of French travel- 
lers in Turkey during d'Aramon's embassy. His account published at Lyons 
in 1567 bore the title Les quartre premiers livres des navigations et peregrina. 
tions orientales. The editions of 1576 and of 1586 had somewhat different 
titles. His work abounds not only in lavish verbal descriptions but contains 
also me own drawings from life, illustrating his capacity for exact observa- 
tion2 


_ From a literary point of view the Flemish born Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq 
is one of the most interesting sources for the study of Ottoman history and 
government in the sixteenth century. Not only a charming writer but a keen 
and exact observer as well, Busbecq wrote on Turkey during his period of ser- 
vice as ambassador from the Holy Roman Empire to the court of Suleiman the 
Magnificent. Busbecq's embassy extended from his arrival in Constantinople 
in January, 1555 until his final return to Vienna in the autumn of 1562. His 
four long Turkish letters addressed to his old friend Nicolas Michault first ap- 
peared in print in Paris in 1589. Written originally in Latin they were subse- 
quently published in modern languages all over Europe.14 Not only a diplomat 
but a scholar as well, Busbecq knew Latin, Italian, German, ‘French, ‘Spanish, 
Slavonic, and Flemish, his native tongue. His many-sided interests are il- 
lustrated by his collection of Greek manuscripts, ancient coins, classical in- 
scriptions, and rare plants. Many of these items later found their way into 
the Imperial library at Vienna. In Asia Minor Busbecq discovered Monumentum 
Ancyranum, a copy of that long inscription, now lost, which was the political 
testament of the Roman Emperor Augustus. On one journey in the Turkish 


12 me standard biography is Georges Weill, De Gulielmi Postelli vita et 
indole (Paris, 1892). 


Ime plates are the most valuable part of this work. 


14 0 The best English edition is Edward 8. Forster, The Turkish letters of 
Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq (Oxford, 1927). 
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state Busbecq took with him a draughtsman to sketch curious plants and ani- 
mals which might befound. On another occasion he sent his physician to Lemaos 
to investigate Lemnian earth, a famous medicine of that day. To Busbecq and 
to his private physician we are-indebted forthe introductioninto western Europe 
from the Near East of the horse chestnut, the lilac, and the tulip. 


Because of Busbecq's penetrating observations, his portrayal and interpre- 
tation of the Ottoman Empire holds great interest. Along with pages of serious 
comment and critical analysis, he also included incidents of alighter vein. He 
had an eye for the picturesque, as is indicated byhis glowing description of the 
departure of Suleiman and his army ona military expedition. Again, in his 
description of an audience with Suleiman there is evident appreciation of the 
Oriental splendor of the scene. Busbecq also was the author of De acie contra 
Turcam instruendg, which provides an analysis of the Turkish system of tribute 
children, with its careful selection, rigorous training, and emphasis upon 
proven merit before promotion.15 


At the close of the sixteenth century there appeared a travel account which 
attained phenomenal popularity. This interesting volume was entitled Les 
voyages du Seigneur de Villamont, first published in Paris in 1595.15 J. de 
Villamont had a curious mind and recorded extensively those things which he 
saw, and he did not hesitate on occasion to incorporate into his own work cer- 
tain material which he obtained from the writings of others. 


These numerous travel accounts contributed extensively to French know- 
ledge of the Turks and definitely influenced the western conception of the Levant. 
The wider knowledge and deeper understanding which these narratives brought 
to French readers concerning an exotic land served as an important factor in 
developing self-criticism at home. Inevitably men's minds were stimulated by 
an introduction to a country dominated by a different monotheistic religion and 
possessing divergent cultural values. Because of the prevailing political situa- 
tion in the sixteenth century the Turk in the eyes of educated Frenchmen of 
that period wasthe very symbol ef the Near East. French intellectual horizons 
were widened bythe steady accumulation of Turkish lore, and French literature 
was enriched "by the beginnings of a general Oriental exoticism. "17 


Spor further details see George Sarton, “Brave Busbecq, 1522-1592," in 
Isis, XXKIII, 557-575 (March, 1942) and B. C, Weber, “A Diplomat of the six- 
teenth century; Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq (1522-1592)" in Social Science, 
XXIII, Now. 2, 94-96 (April, 1953). 


as re-editions besides at least two reprintings appeared in the 
succeeding twenty years. 


C. Rouillard, op. cit., p. 645. 


Whence Research Honey? 
I. FINANCING SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
by 


MORTON B. KING 


The saying, ''Them as has, gits,'' seems to describe the distribution of 
funds for social science research. The well-established research organiza- 
tions grow larger and add to their prestige, while newer, smaller, or begin- 
ning programs look on with envy. We in Mississippi have had, to date, a mini- 
mum of money for research in the social sciences. In our desire and attempt 
to get underway, we have been involved in an "Operation Bootstrap." It has 
been easy to sit around, talking about and waiting for some magical solution. 
When it comes to raising money for research, I don't own any rabbits. I lack 
even the hat. In this discussion, therefore, I propose merely to explore cer- 
tain aspects of our problem: kinds of research and ways of organizing for re- 
search. Both are related to the problems of financing. 


KINDS. We like todivide research into "pure" and "applied'' types. While 
there is some justification for this, it should be remembered that "purity" is 
a matter of degree. Most projects can and should be concerned both with solv- 
ing some practical problem and with advancing the theory or methods of the 
science involved. ''Most projects,'' I say, not "all;"' for it has been amply 
demonstrated that some of the best minds in each science must be free to ex- 
plore any frontiers they choose, quite apart from any present or potential use- 
fulness. Without such fundamental research the roots of knowledge, theory, 
and method from which practical solutions grow will wither away. 


Usually it is easierto secure funds for research which promises immediate 
practical results. Governmental agencies (federal and state) and business and 
industrial firms lean in this direction. The administrations of colleges and 
foundations also like to support projects which can readily be "interpreted" to 
their boards. The good research man will of course accept, will evenactively 
seek this kind of money; and being good, he will design his project to produce 
theoretical or methodological, as well as practical, results. However, this 
fact should not keep those persons, agencies, and firms interested in the im- 
mediate application of research findings from considering their responsibility 
forthe support of the basic research which nourishes the sciences which serve 
them. 


Dr. King is chairman of the Department of Sociology and *nthropology 
at the University of Mississippi. This article is a slight revision of a talk 
made before the Mississippi Research Clearing House meeting of October 6, 1953 
on the University campus. 
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Research differs, also, in the narrowness or breadth of the problems 
tackled. A research project may focus on some special segment of a single 
discipline or may require and include the interests and methods of several 
related fields. Frequently, but not always, ‘fundamental research is narrow 
in focus. Most inter-disciplinary projects have been developed to seek prac- 
tical results. Whether for this reason or not, inter-disciplinary research has 
been stylish lately, and money has been available for it. This is a desirable 
development, since most social, economic, and political problems are com- 
plex and their solution requires the combined knowledge and skills of a social 
science team. The team members, however, should find in such projects a 
challenge to advance their respective sciences, and particularly to explore the 
relationships between them, as well as to seek cooperatively the answer to 
some social or community problem. 


ORGANIZATION. Research in the social sciences takes place in a variety 
of settings, only some of which can be mentioned here. Traditionally, the 
largest share has been conducted by college and university staff"members, — 
working under any one of the several arrangements to be discussed below. 
More recently, however, the directand indirect sponsorship of social research 
by government and by private business has reduced the proportion carried on 
in the academic setting. 


This audience does not need to hear the roll call of federal agencies now 
employing economists, political scientists, historians, sociologists, social ~™ 
psychologists and others in research capacities. We are also acquainted with 
the smaller, but growing, array of social research personnel on the state 
level. Some of us, perhaps, are less familiar with the research activities of 
business, industrial, and labor organizations. In addition to research staff 
hired directly, government agencies and business firms alike are placing re- 
search contracts with colleges, universities, and private research organiza- 
tions. 


There are other kinds of non-academic organizations which conduct social 
research. One is the private, non-profit foundation like the Brookings Insti- 
tution and the Twentieth Century Fund in government and economics, the Scripps 
Foundation and the Milbank Memorial Fund in population analysis, and the 
Russell Sage Foundation in social work and public welfare, Business and indus- 
trial interests have pooled resources to create another kind of research orga- 
nization. It may take several forms. The organization may have only re- 
search functions, either social science alone or combined with engineering 
and physical science like the Southern Research Council. Or, as in the case 
of the Mississippi Economic Council, research may be one of several functions 
performed, Finally, we should not forget that individuals and firms are now 
making a living, a profit even, from social research. We are most familiar 
with public opinion polling and with consumer and market research. It is in- 
teresting to note that the field is promising enough to attract firms formerly 
known only for physical and technological work -- as witness a study now being 
made here in north Mississippi, 
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Most social research, however, certainly in our region, is channelled 
through colleges and universities. To them public officials and others are 
becoming accustomed to turn both for general information and for specific 
studies. The problem of financing social science research in Mississippi and 
the South is primarily one of finding support for the research activities and 
organizations of our schools. 


Let us begin with the individual faculty member. Much social research is 
done, if at all, by a person who puts in extra time after teaching a full load of 
classes, with little or nofinancial helpfromany source. The individual scholar 
working alone on aproblem of his own choosing isthe backbone of fundamental 
or pure research. The Legislature and Board of Trustees recognized this in 
setting up the Faculty ResearchGrant program. In fiscal 1953-54 no funds are 
available, and in no year hasthe amount available matched the number of good 
research proposals presented. But the idea is a very sound one, and a step in 
‘the right direction. Let us use our influence to see that in the coming bien- 
nium the program is revived and enlarged. 


Essential as it is to every science, individual faculty research is not 
suitable for meeting all types of research needs. Many problems (some theo- 
retical ones, but especially questions of public policy) yield only to sustained 
efforts exerted over a period of time. For example: We are asked, "What 
effect does commitment to the juvenile reformatory at Columbia have on the 
children after their release?" To answer this question requires that selected 
children be studied and restudied over a period of years. Sucha task may be 
accomplished by one person -- but not while working "after hours!" Or, a 
community may ask help in studying its health problems, its resources for 
supporting medical facilities, and the steps it should take in mobilizing to ob- 
tain such facilities. Representatives of several disciplines, working coopera- 
tively and perhaps for some time, are needed to meet such a request. 


For these kinds of problems, "institutional research" is required -- i.e., 
money and staff time regularly budgeted for research. And both the money 
and the personnel must be guaranteed for enough in advance of the work year 
to permit efficient planning and continuity of program. There are thtee prin- 
cipal levels on which institutional research may be organized. 


First is the departmental level. Research, as well as teaching, is a stan- 
dard and necessary function of regular academic departments. In particular, 
a graduate training program is impossible without on-going departmental re- 
search programs in which students can serve their apprenticeships. All uni- 
versities, then, and many colleges find it necessary to — research in the 
discharge of their regular academic functions. 


Second, there are special budgetary units for research, either in one field 
or several closely related fields. Examples are the Business Research Sta- 
tion and the Social Science Research Center at State College and the Depart- 
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ment of Research in Business and Public Administration and the Bureau of 
Educational Research here at the University. Such units grew up only partly 
to advancethe social sciences and train graduate students. A primary motive 
for their existence was, andis, to provide information and skilled staff for 
the solution of practical problems brought to them by public officials, by pri- 
vate business, or by any appropriate organization or individual. 


Finally, some schools have established comprehensive research organiza- 
tions, embracing both the sciences (biological, physical and social) and the 
humanities, with a special staff to plan, organize, and especially to obtain 
funds. These research "'super-structures'' do not preclude the existence of 
research by individual faculty members or in departmental and interdepart- 
mental units. These three forms may, and should, exist within college-wide 
organizations. Schools have become more and more dependent upon research 
grants and contracts from governmental agencies, private business and in- 
dustry, and foundations of various kinds. The many sources of funds, the 
complexity of arrangements under which they are obtained, and especially 
the competition between schools for available monies have made seeking and 
administering researchfunds seem afull-time job. The omnibus organization 
with its own staff is a result. 


Any discussion of research organizations must include the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. A part of the academic system but financed largely from 
federal funds, it isin a class by itself. Although its emphasis is noton social 
research, some of the most important work in economics and sociology has 
stemmed from individual and team projects of the Stations. 


CONCLUSION. Perhaps I may be permitted to use this background for a 
few personal opinions regarding the financing of social science research in 
Mississippi. Our problem, it strikes me, is primarily one of coordination, 
of getting together. On the other hand, there are many problems waiting to 
be solved by research. Some of these are the theoretical and methodological 
problems of the sciences themselves. Many others arethe social, economic, 
and political problems which belong to all of us as citizens of the state. Still 
others are the particular problems of a governmental agency, an industry, a 
municipality, or a business firm. On the other hand, our schools, the Uni- 
versity and State College in particular, maintain trained social science staff 
who need to carry on research in the discharge of their regular academic 
duties. Sufficient money to do so is not always available, however. How can 
we make it possible for this staff to meet the research needs of our stateand 
its citizens ? 


The state government has an important, but by no means the total respon- 
sibility. The Legislature and the Board of Trustees should underwrite the 
first costs of social research in the regular budgets of the schools. These 
costs are those required to maintain the necessary facilities and a cadre of 
experienced staff. Such support, together with grants for individual faculty 
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research, should make possible the proper execution of the three routine func< 
tions of academic research: helping to train graduate students, conducting 
the basic research needed to keep the sciences growing, and attacking on a 
concentrated and continuing basis the practical problems which affect and are 
of concern to all the citizens of the state. 


There are, however, research problems which are sporadic in occurence 
or which affect only segments of the population. These do not seem tobe a fair 
charge against the regular academic support funds. State agencies and units 
of local government should "contract" for research directed toward the solu- 
tion of their special problems. The same, of course, is true for private groups 
and organizations, including business and industrial firms and associations. 


Cooperation between business and the colleges for social research has 
beengrowing rapidly. This development is most heartening to those interested 
in research financing. Grants for research to meet the needs of business dnd 
industry are replacing dwindling foundation funds. They could balance the in- 
creased support which government contracts have given academic research, 
and balance the growing influence of government which has followed such sup- 
port. 


In Mississippi there is need for research cooperation between the state, 
acting through the schools, and private business and industry. If we "get 
together, " we will have strong programs of social science research which will 
attract federal contracts and foundation support. Outside funds will, in turn, 
increase facilities and staff skills, and hence the services available Within 
Mississippi for the solution of our local problems. 


But, "them as has, gits."' It takes money to get money. The nest eggs 
will have tobe laid within the state -- by college budgets supplemented by con- 
tracts with Mississippi business and industry. 


Il. FINANCING EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
by 


RALPH S. OWINGS 


What is educational research? It is the search for new knowledge -- the 
search for truth. It is aprocess as ancient as man himself, and oftenthrough 
the ages ‘it has changed in its purpose and form. It is a science upon whichno 
single area can claim a monopoly, although the result in some areas has been 
more spectacular than in other areas. This has been true especially in the 
realm of the physical sciences, and research in the humanities and social 
sciences has given much information about man himself. 


Let us consider the various challenges of research in the field of educa- 
tion by considering the progress in the development of public education in the 
United States during the first half of the twentieth century. Our society and 
culture is constantly changing, and this presents a challenge to help adapt 
these changes to uses for greater good. This has been true in the past, and 
we firmly believe that education will continue to meet that challenge. 


Education, like other fields has utilized research, and it would be almost 
impossible to ennumerate the contributions that have been made to our society 
through educational research. Even though this is true, educational research 
has not kept pace with other areas of endeavor. This lag in educational re- 
search is due in large measure, no doubt, to inadequate financial support. 
Other reasons for this lag might be a lack of sympathetic attitudes, insuf- 
ficient rewards to researchers, and so on. 


Relatively speaking, educational research is fairly recent, having its be- 
ginning approximately fifty years ago, within the professional careers of men 
now living... It has passed through several well defined stages in its manner 
of solving problems. 


During the latter part of the Nineteenth Century educators sought answers 
for many of their problems through an exchange of individual experiences, Re- 


Professor Owings is head of the Department of Educational Administration 
at Mississippi Southern College. This article is based on an address given at 
the Mississippi Research Clearing House meeting at Oxford on October 6, 1953. 


tional Society for the Study of Education: American Education in the 
Postwar Period. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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ports of these efforts to solve educational problems are recorded in the early 
journals, papers and addresses of educational leaders given at their meet- 
ings; at that time consisting mainly in reporting what they were doing in their 
own school systems and what they had personally found effective. @ 


This early effort at solving problems might have been labeled the personal 
experience method, as it provided a basis for sharing experiences and draw- 
ing conclusions --in short, by resolving difficulties through discussion. What- 
ever their relative merit or defect, since 1920 the methods of research have 
been applied to the study of nearly every educational problem. Some of these 
attempts have been futile. Others have led to major changes in the content 
and structure of education. Among the latter may be mentioned Thorndike's 
studies of individual differences among children, Mort's researches in state 
rr of education, and the studies in educational method by Lewin and 
others. 


Research has had a tremendous impact upon education and there has been 
much written to prove this4 For example, several careful studies of the in- 
fluence of school surveys have been completed giving testimony to the contri- 
butiens of survey research to the development of school organization, school 
buildings and sites, administrative procedures and curriculum in local and 
state systems. It would be almost impossible to point up a complete catalogue 
of educational changes which can be attributed to research partly due to the 
fact that research is so woven into the total picture of education. 


We should pause here to say that educational research is not always ex- 
pected to create modifications in educational practices, but rather, much of it 
is intended solely to increase human understanding. 


Educational research has brought about some changes which have not al- 
ways been the best. This has been true in the past and probably this same 
condition will result many times inthe future. For example, recommendations 
-~which came from early research concerning lighting and ventilation of school- 
rooms; design and construction of schoolhouses have proved to be erroneous. 
But, it must be pointed up, that the corrections which were brought about to 
remedy these mistakes resulted from findings which came from additional re- 
search. 


*aerr, Arvil 53., et. al, Educational Research and Appraisal. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. 
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National Society for the Study of Education: American Education in the 
Postwar Period. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 


4uillett, John D., Financing Higher Education in the United States. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
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Growth of research in education has been one of the most outstanding 
characteristics of cultural progress during the present century. This growth 
is evidenced by the continued appearance of new courses dealing with educa- 
tional problems, the increased number of these accepted each year by grad- 
uate schools, and new grants for research. In addition to these numerous 
evidences of interest in educational research, there are periodicals, univer- 
sity presses, commercial houses, anda large number of public school re- 
search bureaus that publish results of educational investigations, An analysis 
of studies reported in these various forms bears testimony relative to the 
rapid development and spread of research activities in this country. 


Most of our research is being conducted by individuals who usually work 
alone with their toilsome procedures. The conditions under which these per- 
sons, usually college professors, work is of the effect that the quantity from 
each research work amounts to only a small part of his maximum potential 
contribution, due to his having to do so much of the work personally. 


In terms of number, the large proportion of our studies are being made by 
graduate students writing master's thesis and doctor's dissertations. It is 
quite likely due to their past training that they will choose problems directly, 
oer closely related to their fields of practical work. 


The United States Office of Education engages to some small extent in ed- 
ucational research, but of their total appropriation, the amount allotted for 
this is totally inadequate. The work of the U. S. Office of Education is con- 
cerned largely with statistical reports. According tothe Biennial Survey of 
the United States Office of Education, in the years of 1947-48, of a totalap- 
propriation to the office, of $194,224, 180.00, only $1,796,700.00 was set 
aside for research, and this was set aside under the heading of 'Administra- 
tion, research and services.'' As youcan see, this amounts to roughly nine 
tenths of one percent of their total expenditure, 6 


There is an urgent need for the research functions of the Office of Educa- 
tion to be expanded. Here, in close contact with the multiplicity of govern- 
ment agencies and departments, is a vast amount of resource material. 


There are many federal agencies which are concerned with and administer 
educational research programs. It would seem highly desirable for their re- 


eS Douglas E., "Needed: A&A New Pattern of Support for Educational 
Support." Journal of Education and Research, 39: 641-51, May, 1946. 


6 
United States Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education,1947~—48, 
Chapter I. 
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search to be conducted in cooperation with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. It is interesting to note that less than three percent is expended for re- 
search by all governmental agencies dealing with education. 


With the increasing federal support of education, there is an urgent need 
for coordination of educational research. Quite probably this responsibility 
will pass on to the Office of Education, because of its pre-eminent position. 
At the state and local levels the chief agency for coordination is the state de- 
partment of education. Through its central location, the state department can 
bring together those who are interested in a particular area, and disseminate 
the results of this research. 


Recent reports show that there are nearly forty active bureaus of educa- 
tional research in universities and colleges.7?7 Of this number, five are pri- 
vately supported universities; the remainder are publically supported colleges 
and universities. Some of these bureaus that we might name are 


Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State University. 
Bureau of Co-operative Research at Indiana University. 
Bureau of Educational Research at the University of Iowa. 


Teachers College, Columbia University has engaged in a number of orga- 
nized research activities. The first was the Institute of Educational Research, 
developed around the leadership of Thorndike, Strayer, and Caldwell. Another 
outstanding organization at Teachers College, is the Metropolitan School Study 
Council under the direction of Paul Mort. This is made up of a group of su- 
perintendents of schools in the New York City metropolitan area who have or- 
ganized under Mort's leadership to study problems that concern their respec- 
tive schools. The board of education of these participating schools makes an 
annual contribution to the support of the council's work. This contribution 
ranges fram $75 to $300 per annum. This is a new venture which holds high 
promise for the future of educational research. Also, there is the Associated 
Public School Systems which is composed of over two hundred school systems 
which are pooling their resources. This is cooperative research inits infancy. 


For many years foundation interest in support of higher education was 
limited to the Rockefeller and Carnegie agencies. The first of these, the Gen- 
eral Education Board, was incorporated in 1903 "for the promotion of educa- 
tion in the United States without distinction of race, sect, or creed." In 1905, 


Tye tional Society for the Study of Education. American Education in the 
Postwar Pertod. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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Andrew Carnegie turned his attention with the establishment of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of teaching. 


No group has done more to facilitate change in educational procedures 
than our philanthropic foundations. It has become increasingly difficult ‘to 
point up how these foundations appropriate their funds for educational research 
because most foundations do not make public a published list of projects which 
they support. There are many differences in the way these several founda- 
tions operate, and this contributes to the difficulty of comparison. We also 
have the diversity of answers to the question of what educational research 
really is. There seems to be great difficulty in deciding what should be re- 
ported as research and what should be looked upon as routine utilization for 
operating purposes of the organization. 


One of the complications in dealing with the field of foundation support for 
educational research, is the growth of new foundations. The comparatively 
new giant among foundations is the Ford Foundation. Smaller ones have also 
grown -- theRussell Sage Foundation, the Kresege Foundation, the ‘Guggenheim 
Foundation, the Markle Foundation, the Kellogg Foundation, the Falk Founda- 
tion -- to name only a few. It has been estimated that the total endowment of 
some one thousand foundations may amount to nearly 2. 6 billion dollars.1° Of 
the sixty foundations engaged inthe support of educational research, the Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie Foundations provide approximately three-fourths of the 
total in the field of education.11 


Industry has been quick to sense the value of research. As far back as 
1900 afew companies organized separate researchdepartments. By 1940 over 
70,006 research workers were employed in industry, with an estimated annual 
expenditure for research of about $300, 000, 000. 22 


Compared with organized research in industry, research in education is 
still conducted for the most part by individuals who are paid chiefly for teach- 
ing or administration. When one stops to consider this, it is rather surpris- 
ing that so much has resulted from this type work. 


| 
‘Waters, Le L., “Research in Business and Industry," Phi Delta Kappan, 
35: 7-10, October, 1953. ; 


10a tional Society for the Study of Education. American Education in the 
Postwar Pertod. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945.. 


en Douglas E., "Needed: A New Pattern of Support for Educational 
Support." Journal of Education and Research, 39: 641-51, May, 1946. 
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National Society for the Study of Education. American Education in the 
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Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of the Carnegie Institution in Washington, 
voiced the opinion that there are certain dangers in accepting grants from in- 
dustry for the purpose of research.13 Among these are the danger in having 
a student diverted from his real purpose for which he has come to the college 
or university, in order to carry out a "piece of research" required by and paid 
for by a corporation. He can get skill doing a routine job at the sacrifice of a 
good part of the training that he needs for the advancement of knowledge. 


Colleges and universities cannot provide money necessary to capitalize on 
the existing research abilities and facilities. The capacities of the faculty 
members will not be tapped without either increasing their income or cur- 
tailing their teaching load. 


The effect of liberal amounts of money upon the rate of research produc- 
tion was demonstrated during World War II. There were accounts of many in- 
ventions. Perhaps the most outstanding of these is the atom bomb; it has been 
estimated that this cost around three and one-half billion dollars. According 
to reports, $5,000,000 was set aside for research to try and find a substitute 
for quinine. Now we have several drugs superior to quinine in the treatment 
of malaria. In both instances the desired results were obtained because good 
researchers were brought together. Results were demanded, paid for, and 
delivered. 14 


What amount of money would be called for in orderto carry onthe research 
needed by our society ? Obviously, the answer is that the amount depends upon 
the results desired. People usually manage to pay for what they want if they 
want it bad enough. 


A rough estimate of the total cost can be obtained. It has been estimated 
that it will require about $9,000,000; with $1,000,000 as a bare minimum. 15 
It has been suggested that two and one-half percent of the cost of education 
could be wisely used for educational research.16 If these amounts seem large 
they are small in comparison with the amounts spent on physical research, 
either by the government during the war, or by industry during any one year. 


13 
Kandel, I, Le, .“Grants for Research," School and Soctety, 74:. 429, De- 
cember, 1951. 


4 
: Scales, Douglas E., "Needed: A New Pattern of Support for Educational 
Support." Journal of Zducation and Research, 39: 641-51, May, 1946. 


16 
Chambers, M. Me, “Twenty Million Dollars Worth of Educational Research," 
School and Soctety, 67: 273-76; April, 1948. 
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Then, we raise the question as to whether it is sound policy to operate a pub- 
lic enterprise as large as the school system, costing around three billion dol- 
lars a year, with so small an expenditure for research to regulate and guide it.. 


We must note that education is closely related to the total success of any 
civilization and of any world order.1? Fascism, Nazism and Communism is 
the product of carefully planned education. What is taught inthe schools even- 
tually determines the character and organization of the world in which we live. 
It is for this purpose of enabling the schools to fulfill their obligation to a 
society ever struggling toward expanding goals that educational research seeks 
a new pattern of support. 


To serve adequately the future needs of education, research must be great- 
ly expanded. The work of the lone individual, as useful as it may prove will 
be totally inadequate in the tasks that lie ahead. Little will be gained by de- 
bating the relative merits of pure and applied research. Both are needed and 
both may proceed in the same organization. 


In the light of the current status of educational research there are many 
questions to be asked and answered in charting the future of development of 
its organization, administration, and financing. 


Looking to the future, education will be characterized by more rigorous 
thinking, bold experimentation, and scientific appraisal. To attain these 
characteristics, educational leadership will draw more and more on research. 


17 
Scales, Douglas E., "Needed: A New Pattern of Support for Educational 
Support." Journal of Education and Research, 39: 641-51, May, 1946. 


American Gotiies 
THE STORY OF THE PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL OF 1876 
by 
NANCY KIZER 


Part I 


Nothing so well characterizes American life in its reality as well as in 
its dreams as the fair, or exposition. It is a sort of hasty pudding, int6. 
which everything has been dumped. For that very reason we may turn toour 
fairs, particularly our "world fairs" for a thorough sampling of American 
life as it was lived. Although the ill-fated Crystal Palace Exposition of the 
eighteen-fifties might be able to establish an uncertain claim as our first 
American world fair, it was hardly more thanthe preface tothe first chapter, 
which was the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876. Here was America in the 
fulness of a hundred years of national growth. But this fair almost died a- 
borning, for never were times less propitious. (J.K.B.) 


I. A FAIR IS BORN 


America has traditionally been a land of boom or bust. The Civil War 
had brought an industrial boom to the United States previously unheralded in 
the nation's annals. Then came the Panic of 1873, Jay Cooke's financial 
empire collapsed, and, with this disaster the economy of the entire nation 
went into a dark -- if temporary -- eclipse. During the industrial prosperity 
of the Civil War and Post-War period, all types of businesses had mush- 
roomed, inflated by an unnatural and seemingly limitless demand for Ameri- 
can goods. Capital from abroad amounting to more than a billion and half 
dollars had been invested in the American expansion and everywhere there 
was the over-invested railways.1 


American bankers, too, had yielded to the same temptation of quick pro- 
fits that had dazzled their foreign compeers. They over-extended their 
loans, and in the five years prior to the panic, they let out many times as 


Mrs.Kizer wrete her study of the Philadelphia Centennial as a thesis fer 
the master's degree at Mississippi State College. She is a school teacher “at 
Marietta, Mississippi. 
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much money as they took in deposits. In addition, the economic structure 
was weakened by an unfavorable balance of trade made still more dangerous 
by the necessity of paying interest on foreign loans with an ever-diminishing 
supply of gold. The difficulty of the insurance companies in paying off the 
losses resulting from the Chicago fire of 1871 and the Boston fire of 1872, 
were barometers warning of the storm to come. 2 


The condition of European finances was fully as bad as that of America. 
A panic on the Vienna Bourse in May, 1873, plunged Europe into a general 
depression. The very citadel of international finance, Great Britain, was 
crumbling as the Gladstone ministry sat helplessly by.3 The collapse at 
once spread toAmerica as foreign investors began to liquidate their holdings 
here. The New York Stock Exchange quickly followed the example of the 
Bourse. Jay Cooke went bankrupt. The economic disaster was world-wide. 
Indeed, the "Gilded Age" seemed to have rubbed off some of its gilt. It was 
hardly a fitting time for the nation to be approaching its hundredth birthday. 


Prior to this debacle there had been a number of suggestions that this 
nation do something unusual to celebrate its hundredth anniversary. No one 
man deserves sole credit for originating the idea for the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, but there is evidence that as early as 1866 Professor J. L. Campbell 
of Wabash College had suggested some such plan to Mayor McMichael of 
Philadelphia and had received that gentleman's enthusiastic endorsement. 4 


On January 20, 1870, John L. Shoemaker pushed a resolution for an ex- 
position through the Select Council of Philadelphia. Later, D. J. Morrell, a 
federal representative from Pennsylvania, introduced a bill, which Congress 
enacted into law in March, 1871.5 


JAt first it was estimated that the Centennial would cost $10,000,000. Each 
state was assigned a per capita quota ranging from $1, 136,660 for New York 


“to $2, 360 for Wyoming. Reconstruction-ridden Mississippi was tobe assessed 


$214,720 under this plan.© This ambitious scheme was upset by the depres- 
sion which followed in 1873. In fact, the Centennial planners soon faced:a 
bleak future in every respect. 
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Despite the panic a number of public-minded citizens of that city had 
been quietly at work. Casting aside the now empty hopes of governmental 
support, they had attempted to finance the Centennial by private subscription. 
Local tycoons, among them the merchant prince, John Wanamaker, were so 
generous in their support that soon $2, 357,750 was actually raised by sale of 
stock.” Not to be outdone, the state of Pennsylvania supplied about one mil- 
lion dollars and the city of Philadelphia about one and one-half million.® In 
one sense the Centennial might be called a Pennsylvania enterprise, since its 
people provided more than five millions of the total fund collected.? Four 
neighboring states added their mite, New Jersey's $100,000 contribution be- 
ing the largest. Delaware, Connecticut, and New Hampshire gave $10, 000 
each and the city of Wilmington $5,000. 1° 


Eager to introduce their wares to the American market, at least seven- 
teen foreign nations provided funds for exhibits at the proposed exposition. 
Japan's $600,000 was the largest single appropriation. Great Britain, with 
Australia and Canada, supplied $250,000; France and Algeria, $120,000; 
Germany, $171,000; Italy, $76,000; and Austria, $75,000. Siam contributed 
a surprising $100,000. Little Ecuador's $10,000 was the lowest listed in the 
tables. Russia seemsto have made no prior commitments, although she -lat- 
er entered a very creditable exhibit. 11 


With such substantial backing the Centennial day dawned clear of the dark 
clouds that had overshadowed the only previous American exposition, the New 
York Crystal Palace Exposition of 1853, whose "history may be briefly writ- 
ten as financial failure and its end in fire,""1* Lowered prices have scaled 
down original estimates of construction costs, the $10,000,000 at first con- 
sidered necessary proven excessive. Various estimates of the total cost of 
the Centennial Exposition have been made. Ingram sets the figure at 
$6, 724,850.13 Trout, the Secretary of the Centennial Board of Finances, 
states that $6, 700, 000-odd dollars represents the estimated cost of the Cen- 
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tennial and its buildings.14 Any deficit was to be covered by gate receipts, 
which were estimated at about $3,800,000.15 With a budget greater than that 
of the Crystal Palace, the sixth of the great world fairs could be planned and 
executed in the grand 


This, the first really great American fair, was America's chance to ‘show 
foreigners what their western cousins could do. The spectre of the faflure 
of the glorified county fair of 1853 would be laid forever. County fairs were, 
indeed, no novelty to rural America and the so-called "sanitary fairs" in the 
Civil War period had been popular fund raisers.17 None of these, however, 
could compare with the great international expositions held at Paris, London, 
and Vienna.18 Philadelphia was now intent on rivaling and even surpassing 
these. The result was an exhibition a little gaudy at times, a trifle inclined 
to be the nouveau riche, perhaps, in its very lavishness; but it was impres- 
sive. London might smirk in British smugness at the exclusiveness of her 
original Crystal Palace display, but America's was bigger. An exultant note 
of superior size and price is prominent in nearly all contemporary accounts 
of the exposition. Philadelphians could boast that the 


Main Exhibition Building was the largest 
structure inthe world, and that with four 
great halls, anda half hundred smaller: 
~ buildings scattered over two hundred and 
thirty-six acres of grounds overlooking 
the Schuykill, the exposition surpassed 
the previous Paris and London fairs.19 


-Not all eyes sparkled, however; nor were all voices raised in the general 
chorus of praise. The Centennial Commission faced seemingly greater ob- 
stacles than mere finance. Many people felt that the site should be else- 
where.20 The less complacent were so disturbed by the tide of national cor- 
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ruption that reached its climax ina series of federal scandals in the early 
seventies, that they felt that any celebrities at all was particularly unsuitable 
at this time. Thoughtful men had seen the bloody shirt waved over the pro- 
strate South once too often; the halo of military glory of the man in the White 
House, General Grant, was a bit tarnished in the public eye by an admini- 
stration that could make the deep freezes and mink coats of a later day seem 
somewhat tame. 


Boss Tweed, of New York, had escaped jail in the closing days of 1875 
was still at large.21 Early in the Centennial year the acquittal of Grant's 
private secretary, Orville Babcock, for participating in the Whiskey Ring 
had brought no real proof of his innocence; andGrant himself was tarred with 
the brush with which he sought to whitewash2@ The impeachment of Secre- 
tary W. W. Belknap, the issuance of an official report of General R, C. 
Schéenick's miscénduct while our representative at the court of St. James, and 
the publication of the Mulligan Letters indicating James G. Blaine's chummi- 
ness with certain railroad interests, did nothing to restore belief in the 
national integrity.23 


Nor were all such troubles confined to Washington, While the Centennial 
was yet in the formative stage, at its very front doors the iniquities of Phila- 
delphia's "Gas Ring" were exposed. This exposure failed to dampen the ar- 
dor of the Centennial planners, although many people doubted that in the 
midst of such "looseness" any public function could be creditably staged 
there.24 


' Voices crying in the wilderness, including that of James Russell Lowell, 
kept proclaiming that the proposed fair could serve only to display our national 
skeletons. Through the homely medium of Brother Jonathan's reply to Miss 
Columbia's questions asto what she should exhibit at the Centennial came this 
ringing denunciation of the whole affair: 


Show 'em your Civil Service and explain 
How all men's loss is everybody's gain; 
Show your new bleaching-process, cheap 
and brief, 
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To wit: A jury chosen by a thief; 
Show your State Legislatures; show your Rings, 
And challenge Europe to produce such things. 25 


It is only fair to state that neither the national nor the civic grafters ever 
got their fingers on the coffers of the exposition itself, even though a touch 
of popular corruption did diminishthe gate receipts. The report of the direc- 
tor general shows that counterfeit money totaling $1001 was received at the 
434 Centennial gates.2® 


Diogenes had found his honest man in Hawley, the president of the Cen- 
tennial Commission, who was commended by Mark Twain in that the humo- 
rist's first and last appearance upon the political stump of 1876, when Hawley 
was commended for 


the most astounding performance of this dec- 
ade...impossible perhaps inany other public 
official of the nation! He hadtakenin as high 
as $121,000 gate money at the Centennial.in 
a single day and never stole a cent of it.27 


His audience laughed. It blushed. It chose to forget its misgivings until 
November. After a long famine the American aborigine feasts. So it was 
withthe same somewhat more civilized nineteenth century counterparts. For- 
get the scandals in Washington; forget the mortgage on the Old Homestead; 
forget closed factories; forget the hungry faces so recently peopling the street! 


The fair at Philadelphia could perhaps owe some of its startling success 
to this orgy of forgetting. America was one hundred years old. The cehtury 
had been both good and bad. Yesterday we were pronounced dead; today we 
‘find we are stillalive. Witha typical frontier spirit the erstwhile corpses 
gathered to celebrate their renascence. In 1876, Lazarus was in the mood 
for painting the town red. Philadelphia held glorious new wine of self re- 
spect and honest achievement. Lazarus drank deeply. 
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Il, THE CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS 


A carping modern critic might point out that despite its gigantic propor- 
tions, the architecture of the Centennial left much to be desired.1 The 
Greeks would have been chagrined at its boasted ornateness. Fortunately 
the visitors were not Greeks. They were willing to be impressed. Indeed, a 
generation that two decades earlier had been able to stomach the glass mon- 
strosity of the Crystal Palace erected in Britain and its American counter- 
part was not likely to argue over bad taste. ; 


What the architects lacked in taste they could recoup with an honest claim 
to variety. Following the precedent set by the Paris Exposition, which ran 
the architectural gamut froma Turkish Mosque to a Swiss Chalet, the Cen- 
tennial planners showed a flair for the massive and exotic.2 No single theme 
or period limited their rampart imaginations. Agriculture Hall was pure -- 
or considering the materials -- impure Gothic; Horticulture Hall was ela- 
borately Moorish; the Main Exhibit Building was a mongrel conglomeration of 
glass and towers. 3 


Mongrel or not, the Main Building was impressive by virtue of its sheer 
size. The Visitor's Guide to the Centennial Exhibition mentions that the 
structure covered 21°-1/2 acres; or as another semi-official publication 
stated, it "provides 926, 008 square feet of floor space.""* Thus the building 
slightly surpassed the giant twenty-acre pile designed by Paxton for the Lon- 
don Exposition of 1851, heretofore the largest exhibition building ever 
erected. 


Begun on May 8, 1875, and completed in the following January at a con- 
tracted cost of $1,600,000, the Main Building was 1780 feet in length and 464 
feet in width. Constructed of a unique combination of wood, iron, and glass 
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flanked by four forty-eight foot square towers, it possessed a grand entrance 
on either side leading to a center with a raised roof.’ 


Within, the Main Building one could find another first, a central avenue 
"120 feet in width and 1832 feet in length, which is the longest avenue of that 
widthever introduced into an exhibition building. ''8 There were present some 
conflicting views as to the length of all the avenues and transepts in this 
building. One writer estimated 11 1/2 miles while a second reported a dis- 
tance of some forty miles. % 


Empty, the building was capable of housing "more than half the present 
(1876) population of Philadelphia.'"19 When opening time came the building 
was not, however, large enough to house all the exhibits planned for it. 11 
It was intended primarily to contain three departments, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Manufactures, and Education and Science. However, every country 
applying for admission tothe exhibition was to be represented here, The re- 
quests for roomthat poured in were greater than eventhe gigantic floor space 
could accommodate. Prior to the opening of the Centennial one writer com- 
plained that '"'so great is the pressure from foreign and domestic sources upon 
the management that it reserves for the present publication of the allotment 
of space, which may have to be revised. "22 


In addition to strict limitations of space, the Commission imposed strict 
rules on the displays. In accord with the hodge-podge style of the fair, no 
particular form of design was prescribed, but all show cases were not to ex- 
ceed fifteenfeet in height, no platform should be morethan one foot high, and 


counters could not exceed two feet ten inches in height, while all signs, 
railings, and pendant displays had to receive prior approval. 13 


The principal decorative features of the building seem to have been its 
giant towers -- four of them -- rising to a breath-taking height of 120 feet, 
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and the crystal fountain designed and exhibited by the Washington Glass Com- 
pany of Massachusetts. This fountain was 


so arranged that at night it could be 
lighted by 120 gas jets concealed'within, 
and then, with the dazzling colors re- 
flectedfrom the countless drops Of water 
and flashing from the glittering prisms, 
it presented a spectacle of fairy beauty 
almost beyond-imagination. The foun- 
tain was surmounted by the largest crys- 
tal figure ever made -- a statue of 
Liberty thirty inches inheight, and with- 
out imperfection14 


In the daytime the view of the grounds and city afforded by the towers at- 
tracted a lot of people. From the towers visitors had a magnificent view of 
Philadelphia and Philadelphians had a magnificent view of their fair. Both 
were highly pleased with what they surveyed. 


Admiration for the Main Building was, it seems, general among contem- 
porary reporters. The Nation and Scribner’s were highly complimentary; 
Ingram found it stupendous.15 A half century later, Ttout, whohad seen it. 
as a youth, could still declare 


There is no place in the world which 
equaled the Main Building of the Cen- 
tennial City, and even now, after fifty 
years, no place has equaled it. With 
allour improvements in artand science, | 
we have along way to go to overtake it, 
er to overstate its material magnifi- 
cence. No matter from what point of 
view we regard it, we come back to the 
one idea: you should have been it.16 
Although smaller in size than the other four principal buildings, at least 
one contemporary was inclined to push the claims of Horticultural Hall to 
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aestetic superiority. Still not completely sure of ourselves culturally we 
weré, as ever, inclined to compare every structure with buildings of the Old 
World. In seeking comparisons, reporters of the Centennial could always 
fall back on the recent disastrous exhibition at Vienna. Thus Horticultural 
Hall, a mere 383 feet by 193 feet and covering about 1 1/2 acres, was larger 
than the Palm House at Vienna. 17 


But it was in the matter of decoration that the correspondent for the 
Nation was most impressed with the HorticulturalHall. He praised its "poly- 
chrome frescoes and arabesques in the Moorish style"' as "charming" and 
“affording a warmth of color.'"'18 Nor was he alone in his high opinion. A 
fellow reporter declared that the whole interior of the building was a 'marve- 
lously beautiful triumph of decorative art."19 A third praised it as "ornate 
and commodious"; the Visitor's Guide termed it "handsome. " 2° 


Extant engravings of the building show that no one could complain about a 
lack of ornateness in its generaleffect. With itsdesign basedon the Moresque 
style of the twelfth century the much-lauded exterior "design looks strangely 
like a combination of a medieval castle and a quonset hut with twelve flag 
poles and a mushrooming tower thrown in for good measure.*1 Like the 
Main Exhibition Building, its materials were chiefly "iron and glass supported 
by fine marble and brick work. ''?2 The whole exterior was painted in varie- 
gated colors to give it a "fairy-like" appearance.23 The interior frescoes 
and tile work in Moorish style greatly impressed approaching visitors. The 
steps were of blue marble.24 


The crystal fountain of the Main Building, too, was rivaled by the eight 
fountains of the Horticultural Hall. The largest of these deserves special 
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mention because it occupied so large a place in all contemporary accounts. 
This masterpiece, a large marble fountain executed in Rome by Margaret 
Foley, an American artist, was quite tall, "the water falling from several 
successive basins into the pool below, in which (was) a group of statuary in 
marble, of quaint design. It (represented) a group of children bathing from 
a reedy bank, ''25 


The central feature of the first floor was a giant conservatory 230 feet by 
80 feet and 55 feet high, surmounted by a lantern 170 feet long, 20 feet wide 
and 14 feet high.2® 


To many visitors the gallery was "the true gem.'"'27 This jewel unfortu- 
nately must be left to the imagination of posterity since the enthusiastic 
writer identified it only as approached by an “ornamental stairway at the 
western wall."*8 Statistics show that the building possessed a number of 
internal galleries in additionto its four external galleries, each of which was 
100 feet by 10 feet.29 


The entire Horticultural Hall was heated by 3500 gas furnaces to ensure 
the proper temperature for the large collection of tropical plants growing 
there, and to guarantee proper moisture the building was constructed so that 
the nearby Schuykill River ran under it for about a hundred feet. Planned as 
a permanent feature of the park, the structure was thoroughly fire-proofed.3° 


For a mere $300,000 (or according to the Centennial Catalogue < for 
$251, 937) the Horticwltural Hall was, in spite of its hurried erection, a credit 
to Scharwargmann its architect.31 No other building possessed the "Arabian 
Nights' sort of gorgeousness" that was found here. 32 
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The Gothic Agricultural Hall was unfortunate not only in its choice of 
style but in its fortunes, Early in the fall Agricultural Hall had met with a 
“slight mishap." Part of it was blown down before it was properly propped 
and stayed. "Its simple structure explains the phenomena" of its mushroom- 
like reconstruction, according to the correspondent of The Wation.?* 


Although it could not boast Moorish trimmings, Agricultural Hall would 
not now be considered a simple design. Considerably larger than the horti- 
cultural building, it was second in size among the buildings andcovered 10 1/4 
acres.34 Designed in the Gothic style, it was described by The Nation as 
follows: 


It consists of a nave 820 feet in length 
crossed at right angles by three tranBepts 
each 540 feet in length. The frame work © 
of the nave and transepts ina ‘successiom 
of slight and extremely pointed Gothic arches 
or wood..,.Each of the ends is to‘be flanked 
by a tower. 35 


The towers and every pointed gable of the sprawling structure were topped 
with crosses. The cathedral atmosphere suggested bythe Gothic style and the 
crosses was further heightened by stained glass windows "aglow with mellow 
radiance.'' As a result, the whole interior resembled "a great churchawait-. 
ing some mystic midnight rites" in the words of one over-wrought spectator. 36 


When the fair opened, the building's dimensions of 540 feet by 820 feet 
proved inadequate for the exhibits, and a number of annexes were built to 
house the overflow.37 Over twenty foreign nations were represented, and 
the American exhibits alone were so numerous as to use up two-thirds of the - 
available space.3& An extensive display of steam-powered farm machinery 
was included,39 and the portions designated for livestock were drained bya 
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sewerage system beneath the floor.4° 


Memorial Hall, used for housing art displays, was of modern Renaissance 
design. Like Horticultural Hall, it was built for permanence, and in In- 
gram's opinion it was the "most imposing and substantial of all the Exhibi- 
tion structures. "42 Built of granite at a cost of $1,500,000, it did not evoke 
as many admiring comments as most of the other buildings. Perhaps the 
"sober hue" of Memorial Hall and its temporary art annex may partially ac- 
count for this seeming neglect. As a contemporary observer explained: 


There is regal height and amplitude, but 
great poverty of color. The rotunda which 
is entered fromthe vestibule at first glance 
(seems) very imposing by reason of its 
stately proportions and its walls regally 
high. As you look around you get the im- 
pression of hastily executed work in which 
the mainfeatures have not been elaborately 
wrought out. Rich devices in color would 
do away with much of this effect. 43 


It was hard for an age of red plushand flowered carpetsto reconcile itself 
to a wainscoating of colored marble while the remainder of the interior was 
done in simple white. Even Trout lamented that its "beauties were not en- 
hanced by a judicious use of color. '44 Needless to say, the fault of Memorial 
Hall was that it was simply ahead of the times. 


Memorial Hall could boast neither fountain nor stained glass windows in 
its interior. Featured inside of it was "a magnificent chandelier, exhibited 
by Cornelius & Sons, manufacturers of gas fixtures in Philadelphia." Also . 
noteworthy was a large terracotta group entitled "America," which was 
copied from the Albert Memorial in London.4> 
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The chief exterior features of Memorial Hall were its huge central dome, 
a number of giant bronze statues, its iron doors, giant windows thirty feet 
high, and the brick and iron art annex.*® The annex was semi-permanent.47 
Like most of the other large buildings, it had outgrown even the anticipations 
of its most ardent backers, "The pressure for space in this department has 
been so great as to make necessary the erection of supplementary buildings, 
increasing the exhibition surface to four times that which was originally 
thought would amply accommodate all probable applicants," proudly stated 
the Centennial Visitor's Guide. +8 


Machinery Hall, second in size among the buildings, was not intended for 
permanent use. Therefore, in spite of its fourteen acre size, it cost only 
$792,000, in contrast to the $1,500,000 cost of Memorial Hall.*9 Of all the 
buildings, Machinery Hall with its unpretentious wood and glass set upon a 
massive masonry foundation presaged in its stout and utilitarian structure 
the future of industrial America and foreshadowed functional architectural 
style. Its floor plan was simple. The building was 1402 feet long and 360 
feet wide, with two main avenues each 1360 feet long, with numerous side 
andcrossavenues.°° It is fitting that its most important feature was a machine 
itself, a 1400 horsepower Corliss engine capable of driving (if required) the 
entire shafting necessary to run all the machinery exhibits.°1 As Partridge 
points out, the average visitor was familiar with nothing larger than a corn- 
sheller back home; therefore this triumph of machinery probably made a 
deeper impression on the average sightseer than any amount of elaborate 
statuary or rippling fountains.5@ Among the machinery exhibits were small 
but complete manufacturing plants, including a quartz mill. In the largest 
annex the "best kinds" of sawmill machinery were shown "in practical opera~ 

tion, "53 
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The nearest thing to decoration were bell towers with thirteen chimes, 
cast by McShane Brothers of Philadelphia, carrying out in their number the 
patriotic motif of the thirteen original states. Ina similar note, there was a 
gigantic eagle over the clock above the central gallery.>4 


The utter simplicity of the building was a matter of comment by the few 
who deigned to describe anything other than its dimensions and contents. 
There seemsto have been no serious complaint over the fact that the interior 
was painted a single light color to enhance the light-reflecting properties of 
the wall, while the exterior was painted in ''a light and pleasing blue," with 
some colored ornamentation.55 To complaints: about its "plainness'' and 
"squatty" proportions, Trout made this rebuttal: 


At its length is eighteen times its height, 
ithas necessarily a low and'"'squat" effect 
but the general appearance is pleasing, 
and the structureis so admirably adapted 
to the purposes it is designed to serve 
that criticism is disarmed. While there 
is nothing mean or shabby about it, it is 
plain and simple but little effort having 
been made at ornament. The building is 
in perfect good taste throughout... 56 


‘North of Machinery Hall and separated from it by a lake was the largest 
of the five so-called "public" buildings, the United States Government Build- 
ing. Constructed in the form of a cross, the nave was 480 feet long and the 
transept 340 feet. In the middle was an octagonal dome‘. surmounted by a 
cupola topped by a flagstaff. Around it were four smaller domes of similar 
design. 57 


The outside was painted principally in brown and wood color, decorated 
with bands of dark red. With small geometric yellow figures and a black 
composition roof, the color scheme gave "a subdued but pleasing effect at a 
distance."' Flanking the building in lieu of statuary were ordnance from the 
United States Navy, a sample monitor turret counterfeited in wood, a number 
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of brass and iron naval guns with specimens of their shot and shell; and the 
"Faith, "a ship twice used in Arctic exploration. 5® 


The principal features of the interior were panels divided into diamond 
shapes featuring "innumerable and very pretty" painted emblems of the 
governmental departments represented. The "prevailing" hues of the in- 
terior were wood-color "relieved by small red bands, interspersed with neat 
= figures.'' The ceiling of both the building and dome was dark 
blue. 


At the women's Pavilion the results of female labor and invention re- 
ceived first public notice at an exhibition. The Pavilion, foreshadowing as 
it did the emancipation of sex in the coming century, was yet true to the code 
of the period in that it was praised by contemporaries for being "distinctly 
noticeable without being pretentious."6° Built in the shape of a Maltese 
Gross, the building cost $30,000, a sizeable sum to have been raised by 
women 1 


In keeping with the theory that woman was the weaker sex, everything in 
the building seems to have been a smaller edition of some important feature 
seen in one or more of the main buildings. Thus there was a "tasteful foun- 
tain beneath its lantern, one large central chandelier, and even the Corliss 
Bngine found a counterpart in the six horsepower Baxter Engine which sup- 
plied motive power for the spinning frames, looms, and printing press operat- 
ing in the hall, 62 


Although designed by the same male architect who designed the Main Ex- 
hibits Building. the building exhibited a color scheme suited to the delicate 
female taste, the exterior being a "light bluish gray color," and the interior 
the "softest shade of light blue."' The strong-minded could find consolation 
in the fact that all exhibits here were planned, created, and operated by 
women. Even the Baxter Engine was operated by a very efficient "female" 
engineer, Miss Emma Allison, a young lady "highly educated and.. . thoroughly 
posted in theoretical ag: well as practical mechanics. " 63 
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Among the other 160 edifices erected at the Centennial were a number of 
state buildings equipped to accommodate visitors from their localities. Pen- 
nsylvania had a building in Gothic style. New York had a two-story structure 
with a French roof, a fifteen foot piazza on three sides, and a plentiful supply 
of gingerbread scroll work. New Jersey boasted something in the chalet 
type with a large tower. Connecticut had a neat cottage. Indiana built a 
$10,000 edifice with a truss-arched roof, a small dome, and a large audi- 
torium. Massachusetts had a wooden building in the "open timber medieval 
style." Ohio, with "the most substantial of the state buildings, '' employed 
multicolor sandstone quarried inthat state. Arkansashad an octagonal build- 
ing of iron, wood and glass. Delaware had a frame building in Swiss Gothic 
style. Michigan boasted anelaboratelyfretted and carvedstructure. Kansas: 
and Colorado united in the erection of a small building to house their pro- 
ducts, 64 


Local color was prevalent among the state buildings of the Southerners. 
Mississippi's exhibit, a small log house draped with Spanish moss, aroused 
much comment. The reporter fromScribner's was not favorably impressed, 
however. He wrote, "Mississippi has indeed a log house coquettishly veiled 
in southern moss, but it has too much of America's modern and daintly rus- 
tic to be very impressive."'65 Nevertheless, this cabin was a mecca among 
the smaller structures. Its lack of ostentation, entirely suitable for a region 
recently conquered by the Grand Army, was considered its greatest virtue, 
a virtue which it shared with the representatives of another minority, the 
women, since both the Mississippi log house and the Women's Pavilion shared 
the virtue of being "distinctly noticeable without being pretentious. "6° In- 
gram felt that Mississippi's little structure built entirely of native woods with 
“itsnumberless reminiscences of the untrodden forests ... formedone of the 
most interesting, if not the most instructive, buildings on the grounds. "67 


The Paris Exposition had introduced the custom of erecting foreign build- 
ings with an exotic flavor to add color tothe fair scene. The Centennial plan- 
ners followed thiscustom most successfully. These foreign buildings ranged 
from the three elaborate British buildings in the half-timber style of a medi- 
eval manor house to a number of small Oriental restaurants. The Japanese 
example of native architecture created an unusual stir of publicity when ex- 
perts debated the question of whether or not nails were used in its construc- 
tion. One expert wrote: 
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This very unique building has excited more 
curiosity and received more comment than 
any other structure on the grounds, not 
only on account of the peculiar tools and 
appliances usedin its erection. Not a nail 


or screw is tobe found inthe whole of it.°® a 
Ingram, taking up the cudgels for the opposition, stated flatly: "The popular = 
idea that no nails were used in the construction of these buildings is a fal- - 
lacy. They were usedin large quantities, but they were socovered and hidden a 
as not to be seen without careful examination. 69 - 

The Swedish School-House located North of the Main Building attracted a 
almost as much attention as that of the Japanese, without the acrimony. Built 9 
of materials imported fromthe homeland, it was an exact replica of a Swedish a 
primary country school, complete with desks of a "peculiar pattern" with = 
adjustable footboards, articlesfor object teaching, a cheap cabinet organ, .and 5 
a private apartment for the teacher.70 : 

Great and small, the Centennial Buildings were thought to have gained Re 
attractiveness from the wild beauty of the natural setting in Fairmont Park. Ee 
As one observer remarked, Z 

In no other country is everything new. In E 


no other.country couldit happen that in go- 
ing from one building to another of great 
industrial exhibitions the path should lead ss 
through dellsand dingles ... beside sing- 
ing brooks where wild flowers of the wood 
are springing under milk-white we 
of dogwoods and pale pink azaleas.’ 


Architecturally, the buildings of the exposition doubtless reflected the 
American taste at its worst. Since the 1830's there had been a decline in 4 
American architecture. The sturdy dwelling of an earlier day was being 
répidly replaced by fantastic copies of architecture of earlier eras.7@ From 
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1850 on America erupted with a rash of peculiar adaptations of the Greek Re- 
vival admixed with pseudo-Gothic monstrosities -- a taste reflected by the 
Centennial Buildings. 


The influence of the Centennial upon American architectural styles was 
to prove, indeed, of doubtful value. Houses and buildings alike were bastard 
Italian, Greek, Persian, and French. The Moorish excess of Horticultural 
Hall fell upon fertile ground and evoked praise for that building as being ''ex- 
tremely ornate. ''73 


Until the end of the nineteenth century the land was to be littered with 
mansard roofs and the horrors of gingerbread scroll work found on some of 
the Exhibition buildings. Since a few architects like Richardson could still 
construct correctly proportioned masses,’74 there may have been, in one 
writer's opinion at least, some features of the Centennial that tended to pro- 
mote better design. 75 


The contemporary James Russell Lowell might decry the very idea of 
staging a Centennial. A later generation of writers like Bowers and Ober- 
holtzer might brand its general conception and design as "mediocre" and 
"second rate.""7© Snobbishly inclined visitors such as William Dean Howells 
might with sly humor scorn some of its credities and discomforts. The 
great bulk of the nine million or more persons who saw the Centennial were, 
however, amazed and pleasantly awed. % 

The buildings were admittedly less imposing than the Khedive's Palace 
at Vienna and no single view was considered "so imposing as the Rotunda at 
Vienna from the southern terrace.''77 Yet, the general effect was generally 
regarded as very creditable, indeed. "The Centennial grounds as a whole," 


:said one observer, "will probably be much more picturesque and less weari- 


some to the eye and feet,...and the buildings will display their contents to a 
better advantage." 78 
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The crowds had never been to Vienna. To the extremely provincial tyes 
of the average American of the period Philadelphia was a veritable fairyland. 
Eyes accustomed to the corner store and the village church were awed by its 
size and magnificence. The Centennial wasto rise in popular favor far above 
the expectations of even its most optimistic prophets by hecoming regarded 
as a thing of beauty and a smashing American success. 


III. PROBLEMS OF ARRIVAL AND SURVIVAL 


The old saying’ that all roads lead to Reme was true-of Philadelphia during © 


her Centennial summer. If the approximately eighteen million eyes viewing 
the fair for the first time opened wide at the American cultural and industrial 
development on parade, a modern pair would have opened equally at the human 
component on parade. From all parts of the country they came in droves. 
According to one reporter: . 

There were New Yorkers who would have 

done the thing much better, Bostonians 

who would not have done it at all, Western 

folks who would have liked to do it them- 

selves. 


Late in the fall with their cotton harvested and money burning their pockets, 
the Southerners arrived in "flocks."2 Like pious Mohammedans to Mecca 
the hordes from all corners of the country converged on Philadelphia all sea+ 
son long. On special occasions they poured in. 


None of the expositions prior to 1876 had everattracted such crowds. Cut 


short by an outbreak of cholera, the recent Vienna Exhibition had had aniat- 
tendance of only 6,740,500. The two most popular previous international -ex- 
positions, London in 1851 and Paris in 1867, could boast nothing rivaling the 
9,892, 625 official gate total at the Centennial, since the former admitted only 
6,039, 195 and the latter 6,805,969 persons.3 Before opening day, officials 
had estimated that some 5,000,000 people would see the Centennial.* 


They came by every means then available -- by rail, by canal boat, :and, 


for shorter distances, in horse-drawn vehicles. The railroads, realizing 
that the unprecedented volumié of business would swell profits, cut all round- 
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trip fares east of Omaha by twenty-five percent, thereby not only allowing 
midwesterners to attend the Centennial but also allowing foreigners to satisfy 
their curiosity about the American West.> Thus Chicagoans could go and re- 
- turn for a’ mere $34.50; residents of New Orleans for $68. 02;+sitizens af 
Denver for $106.50; and. San Franciscoans for $204, and all this by a fairly 
swift and rather safe means of transportation.® 


The resulting rush of travelers exceeded the fondest hopes of the rail- 
roaders. Business was good, and, on special occasions, it was almost too 
good. During the week prior to the Fourth of July celebration men began to 
doubt the national sanity as hordes rushed toward Philadelphia like lemmings 
to the sea. As one writer of the time observed, 


All sign posts leading to Philadelphia 
should have read, ''This way to madness" 
. » Railroads changed their hours from 
day to day and refused to give timetables. 
Trains always behind time rushed by with- 
out stopping past platforms covered with 
blank faces, 7 


Even the most optimistic seem not to have realized that the railroads 
would be so much in demand. Nor did one escape over-crowded conditions by 
other modes or travel. The trains had no monopoly on the brisk passenger 
traffic, since the same pandemonium spread to the obsolescent steamboat 
lines. The boats sank ''deep into the water almost to the lower deck by their 
loads, declining to touch at their appointed landings, where more crowds ‘was 
waiting to come aboard. '"'8 


Varied and farsighted as the displays in Machinery Hall were to prove, 
there were none togive any real promise ofalleviating greatly the acute trans- 
portationproblem. There were afew locomotives built in England and Ameri- 
ca on exhibit, displaying some of the "latest and bestimprovements."9 There 
was a Blake Crusher that gave promise of cheaper macadamized roads for 
the future.1° But nothing gave any hint of the revolution to be effected by the 
gasoline engine. The old ways of travel persisted. Infact, the saddle and 
carriage exhibits were sources of major interest. 
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Within the city the transit problem was equally acute. It was true that 
Philadelphia at that period could boast of horse cars with anaverage speed of 
six miles an hour. Fares were set at a modest seven cents on all lines, 24 
Nevertheless, riders on the overflowing cars risked life and limb as they 
clambered on and off these slowly moving vehicles. When packed, the horse- 
cars could accommodate 18,000 persons, although they seated just 6, 600. 
In addition there were 300 licensed drivers of "public carriages," an inade- 
quate number for gala occasions.12@ The hack drivers took shameless ad- 
vantage of supply and demand by charging all the traffic would bear in direct 
violation of all legal restrictions.13 


All the hotels and most of the private residences being quickly filled with 
earlier arrivals, the housing problem was acute.14 The Guide listed forty- 
nine hotels having better than fifty rooms. The largest was the Globe, which 
had a thousand rooms and could accommodate 4,500 at full capacity. There 
were actually in "the neighborhood of two thousand hotels and regular board- 
ing houses" in the city. Yet, the railroads had to run "express trains to and 
from the Exhibition Grounds at such hours as (would) enable the visitor. ..to 
avail himself of the hotel accommodations of New York, Baltimore, Harris- 
burg, or other points. "15 


The scramble for lodging must have caused much individual discomfort, 
but most Americans were inured to that. The most progressive communities 
could boast of gas and running water, but even inthe largest cities these were 
in a still rather primitive stage. Even after the opening of New York's fa- 
mous Croton Resevoir in 1862, the residents of that city had no assurance of 
clean water. "Apostles of cleanliness often found themselves served with 
chowder intheir bath tubs. "16 The privy and the zinc tub still held their own 
in rural communities and the smaller cities. 


With transportation and lodging taken care of, there was still the pro- 
blem of eating. Great was the temptation to sample foreign cuisine. One 
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Centennial visitor records his experience at oné of the Oriental "eating- 
houses.'' The visitor went in on a hot day and ordered a sherbet.. Instead 
of that refreshing confection, he received a lukewarm tamarind, and then.as 
he wrote, "I called for a glass of water to take away the taste of the sherbet 
and waa fain to fall back on sherbet to take away the taste of water. "17 


Whatever the faults of the cruisine and the inferiority of their refresh- 
ments, the numerous foreign cafes and eating stands lent a gay and exotic 
note to the smaller buildings. Since both Turkey and Tunisia had native 
cafes it is hard to locate the scene of the sherbet incident.1® Both boasted 
waiters in native costumes, the former characterized by their red fez caps, 
red tunics, yellow sashes, and blue or brownbaggy silk trousers. The Tuni- - 
sian cafe specialized in native melodies and mocha coffee prepared in a dip-- 
per, while its Turkish opposite featured native coffee in egg-cup sizes and 
Turkish hookahs for all bold enough totry them. The exterior of the Turkish 
cafe was remarkable for its octagonal shape and native dome. The Turisian 
cafe was notable for its unique trefoil windows. 


Two French restaurants were outstanding. The restaurant under the 
management of Paul Sedreau offered service that was "entirely Parisian," 
even the silverware being imported from Paris. The Trois Freres Provencaux 
was inthe capable hands of LeonGoyard, chef d'hote for royalty at the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873:19 Persons who had been onthe winning side in the recent 
Franco-Prussian War would order their German delicacies at a restaurant 
set up to represent the homeland or eat their weiner schintzel at the Vienna 
Bakery and Coffee House. Meanwhile, girls in Swiss costumes served milk, 
pastries, cream, cheese, ice-cream and berries to visitors speaking any 
of the modern languages in the gardens at the Dairy.@° 


Home-grown delicacies were provided by the Restaurant of the South and 
the-New England Log House and Modern Kitchens. The former featured 
‘southern delicacies served to the tunes of an "old Plantation Darky Band," 
while the latter prepared food cooked over an open fireplace and served by 
"young ladies in appropriate costumes. "21 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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News and Notes 


YORK WILLBERN TO ADDRESS ROUND TABLE IN FEBRUARY. Dr. 

York Willbern, head of the department of political science and director of the 

Bureau of Public Administration at the University of Alabama, will be the 

- speaker at the Social Science Round Table on‘February 1. Dr. Willbern's 

topic will be "Governmental Reorganization in the Southern States."' Dr. Will- 

bern will speak at a dinner meeting at 6:30 p.m. in the banquet room of the 
College Grill. 

Dr. Willbern is a Texan by birth, and holds his doctor's degree from the 
University of Texas. He has been at the University of Alabama since 1946. 
Active in the Southern Regional Training Program in Public Administration, 
he serves as chairman of its administrative committee. Dr. Willbern has 
conducted extensive research in the field of state and local governmental pro- 
blems. He.is the author of Cities and Riverfront Lands (1947) and Technical 
Assistance to Alabama Governments: A Directory (1949). His address on gov- 
ernmental reorganization in the Southern states is eagerly awaited, - particu- 
larly because of the timeliness of this subject. 

Plates for the banquet will be $1.25. Reservations should be sent to John 
K. Bettersworth, Box 148, State College, Mississippi. 

RESEARCH COOPERATION BETWEEN STATE COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY. A long-range program of cooperation between the research agencies 
in business and social science at Mississippi State College and the University 
of Mississippi was initiated recently withthe approvalof the Board of Trustees 
of the Institutions of Higher Learning. Cooperating agencies are the Business 
Research Station and the Social Science Research Center at Mississippi State 
and the Bureau of Business Research and the Bureau of Public Administration 
at the University. The agencies concerned have agreed"to exchange quarterly 
statements of projects completed and of contemplated projects for which staff 
and funds have been assigned.'' The research personnel at both institutions 
will meet at regular intervals ''for the exchange of information, discussion of 
future plans, and consideration and implementation of cooperative research." 
In instances where the state can benefit from joint research efforts of the co- 
operating agencies, coordination of research projects will be undertaken "'to 
their maximum efficiency." 

HARRISON COUNTY RESEARCH PROJECT. An outstanding example of 
research cooperation between Mississippi State and the University, is the re- 
cently inaugurated economic survey of Harrison County. Designed as a far- 
reaching survey of the economy of the Harrison County Gulf Coast area, to 
include, among other things, a study of the tourist business on the Coast, the 
project is being carried out for Harrison County by the research staffs of the 
business research agencies of State and Ole Miss, with the Social Science Re- 
search Center cooperating. The project leader is Earl L. Bailey, of the Uni- 
versity. William Buchanan is co-leader from Mississippi State, and John J. 
MacAllister and Ben Wofford are the other State College members of the re- 
search team. 
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COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN SOCIOLOGY. The recently inaugurated co- 
operative program in Sociology between the University and Mississippi State 
is now in full swing. During the fall semester, Harold F. Kaufman conducted 
on the University campus a seminar in Community Dynamics for the graduate 
students of both departments. During the second semester, Robert L. Rands, 
anthropologist on the University faculty, will conduct on the State College cam- 
pus a seminar in Culture and Personality. The purpose of these "exchange 
seminars" is to make theteaching specialities of each department available to 
the graduate students of the other. 

Two cooperative research projects have been organized. Julien R. Tatum 
(University) will participate in the State College health study. Morton King 
(University) and Harald Pedersen (State College), together with JohnN. Burrus 
at Mississippi Southern College, are planning to prepare 1950 life-tables for 
Mississippi and to revise Mississippi's People. 

EXPERIMENT STATION WORKERS' ANNUAL MEETING. Experiment 
Station staff members, including those from the nine branch stations in Mis- 
sissippi, assembled at Mississippi State College on December 8 and 9 for 
their annual conference. Dr. E. C. Elting, associate chief of the Office of 
Experiment Stations, Washington, D. C., spoke at a dinner meeting in the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee at its initial meeting on December 7 re- 
ceived first attentionas the research staff began itstwo-dayconference. There 
were seven group meetings on December 8. The impact of health insurance 
on family living and the effects of industrialization on local markets was dis- 
cussed by the social science group with Dr. R. J. Saville presiding. 

T. A. KELLY and B. M. WOFFORD presented a joint paper at the annual 
convention of the Southern Economic Association in Atlanta on November 13, 
entitled "The Sources and Efficiency of Working Forces in Selected Missis- 
sippi Manufacturing Plants. "' Also attending the meeting were Norman E. Weir 
and Alan Dailey. 

In attendance at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
at Chicago, December 28-30, were ROSS H. MOORE and JAMES FERGUSON, 
of Millsaps; WILLIAM M. MCCAIN, director of the Mississippi Department 
of Archives and History; and JOHN K. BETTERSWORTH, of Mississippi State 
College. 

PROFESSOR CHARLES LAWRENCE, chairman, DR. JOHN C. LONGEST, 
MRS. M. BARNARD, and DR. ADOLPH ALECK have been appointed by MR.. 
W. R. BURRIS, State Supervisor of Special Education, to serve as members 
of a state committee to aid in the selection of children eligible for classes in 
special education as provided for in House Bill No. 51. 

Democratic Presidential Politics in Mississippt, 1952, by JAMES H. MC- 
LENDON, was published as Social Science Studies, Government Series, No. 
9, in September, 1953, This report provided much of the material to go into 
the Mississippi Chapter of Presidential Nominating Politics, a 5-volume work 
tobe released soon by the Johns Hopkins Press. Professor McLendon attended 
the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association at Jacksonville, 
Florida, November 12-14. He has recently completed a "Bibliography of 1953 
Theses and Dissertations relating to Mississippi" for the January, 1954, issue 
of the Journal of Mississippt History, of which he is bibliographical editor. 
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EUGENE F. MITCHELL, head of the Department of Industrial Education, 
announces the forthcoming publication of a handbook entitled, Community Occu- 
pational Surveys. The preparation of materials for the handbook was done 
under the direction of JAMES R. D. EDDY, Dean of the Division of Exten- 
sion, University of Texas, in connection with a conference which he conducted 
as a part of the 1953 Summer School at Mississippi State College. The hand- 
book should be helpful in the planning, organization and conduct of community 
occupational surveys. Single copies will be available without charge to Mis- 
sissippi Public Schools. 

MERLE W. MYERS, professor of geography, and DOUGLAS EDWARDS of 
Jackson, graduate assistant inthe geography and geology department, attended 
the eighth annual meeting of the Southeastern Division of the Association of 
American Geographers at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, December 3-5. Dr. 
Myers presided at the meeting of the Physical Geography Section December 4 
at the Middle Tennessee State College. 

LOUISE WHITLOW, of the Industrial Education Department at Mississippi 
State, attended the annual convention of Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion in Birmingham, Alabama, November 26-28. 

DAWSON PHELPS, historian of the Natchez Trace Parkway and vice- 
president of the Mississippi Historical Society, reada paper "Historical Values 
of the Southeast" at a meeting of the Mississippi River Parkway Planning Com- 
mission, at Natchez, October 29. He also spoke at the dedication of a Natchez 
Trace marker erected by the Mississippi Historical Commission, near Wash- 
ington, October 29. He is author of an article, "Ironworks on the Natchez 
Trace" with JOHN T. WILLETT, which appeared in the December issue of 
the Tennessee Historical Quarterly. A paper, ''The Natchez Trace in Ala- 
bama," will appear in the January, 1954 issue of the Alabama Review. 

O. L. SNOWDEN, of the agricultural education department, attended the 
American Vocational Association convention in Chicago, November 22-27. 
He has been appointed special editor for the Agricultural Education Magazine 
for 1954. 

ROBERT BULLEN joined the library staff at Mississippi State College as 
Serials Librarian on January 1, 1954. He is a native of Vicksburg. He has 
a B.A. from Millsaps College and an M.A. in library science from Emory 
University. Mr. Bullen has worked in the libraries at the Waterways Experi- 
ment Station in Vicksburg and the Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia.. 

C. I. SMITH, who succeeded R.O. MONOSMITH as state 4-H Club leader, 
headed the Mississippi delegation to the national 4-H Club congress held at 
Chicago November 29 to December 3. There were 5 sectional and 5 national 
winners among the 30 boys and girls who were delegates from Mississippi. 

JOSEPH B. JAMES, head of the Social Science division at M.S.C.W., 
attended the annual meeting of the Southern Political Science Association in 
Gainesville in November. 

DR. EVELYN ELLIS was recently appointed to be Professor of Social 
Studies at M.S.C.W.. She is teaching sociology altogether. 

DR. HERBERT VENT, of M.S.C.W., recently attended a meeting of the 
Southeast Division of the Association of American Geographers in Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee. 
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DR. O. C. SKIPPER, of M.S.C.W., attended the meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association in Jacksonville, Florida, He is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the coming year. 

GORDON K. BRYAN, professor of government, attended the Southern 
Political Science Association meeting in Gainesville, Florida, November 5-7.. 
His study, County Revenues and Expenditures in Mississippi, 1953, will be com- 
pleted in February or March. 

J. K. BETTERSWORTH, G. K. BRYAN, and WILLIAM BUCHANAN at- 
tended a research conference in Nashville, December 10-13, at the invitation 
of DR. AVERY LEISERSON, head of the political science department at Van- 
derbilt. 

MRS. BERTHA R, GRANT, of the Children's Code Commission, reports 
two new studies in preparation. They are Student Ratings of Major Problems 
Confronting Youth, and Children at Home. 

WILLIAM P. CARTER, professor of sociology at Mississippi State, took 
his social work class of 12 students, most of whom are majoring in Sociology, 
on a field trip to the mental hospital at Whitfield, Mississippi late in Octo- 
ber. DR. JACQUITH, the director, discussed with the group the various 
types of mentally diseased persons and told how each is housed and treated. 
He followed up a tour of the various buildings with a discussion period on 
various causes and cures of insanity, and the problems in hond}ing various 
types of psychotics, drug addicts, and alcoholics. 

MARY EVANS, of the Mississippi State College Library staff, served as 
a member of the nominating committee for the Mississippi Library Associa- 
tion this year. 

DR. FRED W. NEAL, associate professor of philosophy and religion, and 
EARNEST PRICE, JR., YMCA secretary, have been designated to form the 
nucleus of a committee to make arrangements for a conference to be held at 
Mississippi State next Spring. After hearing a speech by Dr. Hunter B. 
Blakely of Charlotte, N. C., national chairman of the Presbyterian Division 
of Higher Education, a group of State College professors voted in favor of 
holding an interdenominational conference of professorsfrom Mississippi and 
Alabama colleges at Mississippi State College next Spring. Dr. Blakely of- 
fered his assistance in securing speakers for the occasion. 

J. V. PACE, Extension economist, held a series of 8 two-day training 
workshops on balanced farm and home planning for county extension workers 
in October, November, and December. Attendance ranged from 40 to 75. He 
also attended and participated in a regional meeting of the Southern Farm 
Management Extension Committee in Atlanta, December 4-5, He presented 
the "Agricultural Outlook for 1954" at the regular bi-monthly Extension Staff 
Conference at State College on November 23. He also gave the same lecture 
at a meeting of farm leaders, invited representatives of farmers general and 
commodity organizations and college staff members at State College on De- 


‘cember 7. He has recently prepared and distributed a mimeographed Exten- 


sion publication, Looking Ahead in 1954 for Farming and Family Living, in co- 
operation with Bonnie Sansom, Extension Home Management Specialist. 
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DORRIS W. RIVERS, Assistant Professor of Sociology at Mississippi 
State, who is serving as consultant on community organization, reports that 
during the past two years the total number of open country community develop- 
ment clubs has increased three times to a total of 375;the number of counties 
in which these clubs are located has increased from 30 to 72; 20 counties now 
have county sponsoring agencies. Mr. Rivers was guest speaker at the annual 
Community Development Achievement Day at East Central Junior College, De- 
catur, on December 15. He also spoke at the Negro Achievement Day at 
Coastal Plains Experiment Station on December 8. Other addresses on Com- 
munity Organization have been made to community groups in “Tishomingo, 
Benton, Grenada, and Lee counties. 

BILLY HAL ROBBINS, who has been doing graduate work in government 
at Mississippi State, is now serving as Public Information Officer for the 
3505th Pilot Training Wing, Greenville AFB, Mississippi. He assumed his 
duties there on November 23. He is also serving as Wing historical officer. 
On December 20-24 he served as coordinator for a group of Mutual Defence 
Aid Pact Students on a trip to New Orleans. 

MARVIN G. OSBORN, JR., on December 1, became director of informa- 
tion at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. He had been director of 
public relations at Mississippi State College since July 1, 1949. 
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